

PREFACE 


The object of this Work is to funush young 
persons vnth varied and innocent amusement^ 
and to aid them m the useful employment of 
hours not deiotcd to more important occu- 
pations In dcUrenng tlie precepts for the 
acquisition of Uiose elegant arts to which the 
Tolume relates, tlie Autlior has endeavoured 
uniformly to adopt the most precise and sunple 
language, and has dioscn a mode of composi- 
tion which enables lum to lay down the rules 
for study and practice, so as to render them 
mofit interesting to the reader. 
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found extremely useful , and the other illus- 
trations, it IS hoped, will greatly facilitate the 
improrement of the student 
The production of this little Treatise has 
cost tlie Author much tune and labour , but he 
wll tiuhk lumself fully repaid, if it should 
be deemed worthy the patronage of those 
who love to see young people made happy 
m the pursuit of usefiil, elegant, andjileas- 
uig occupation 
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talent iS'Of little avail without industry; and 
I do not forget that when you wsh to en- 
courage me to greater application, you call 
my attention to persons, who, by assiduous 
industry, have arrived at eminence in the par- 
ticular study I may be pursuing. I am deter- 
mined therefore to exert myself, as I know it 
would give you pleasure for me to be reckoned 
a clever girl. 

Mamma. — ^Ellen, it is my wish you should 
not only be supposed to be clever, but really 
be so. < And as you remind me that I fre* 
quently hold up > to your notice instances •of 
successful application, I will just relate to you 
an anecdote, which will prove that although 
mere accident ■\riU sometimes confer tlie repu- 
tation of great abiUties upon an individual, 
it requires the possession of sterling merit to 
sustain such a character. An eminent phy- 
sician, Dr. , dated the rise of his popu- 

- larity from the following circumstance, which 
occurred soon after he commenced practising. 
Seeing a number of persons collected round 
, the door of an apothecary’s shop, he enquired 
wliat had happened, and rvas informed a poor 
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in'\n had dislocated lus arm, tliat three or four 
medical attendants had Ifccn endeavouring to 
replace it, but that after many violent and tin- 
Ssucccssful attempts, b) winch tlic sufferer «-as 
put to evcniciating agony, they had gnen up 
the casc,andwerc prepannglo send the patient 

to an hospital Upon this Dr went in, 

and carelessly tahmg hold of the arm, to ht« 
(mil great astonishment, found the joint had 
slipped into Its soeXet It was immcdiilcly 
reported that he must he a young man of con* 
summatc skill, and his services were sought 
far 'and near By steady application and in- 
dustry Ucevcraftcrrocrrtcdlhc fame uhich had 
commenced m soperfectlyoccidcntal amanticr 
Commendation, liowcvcr, is a source of real 
pleasure, but only to those iiho, by pursuing 
merit, feel it to be their just desert I Iiojh 
also you have a better motive, than the desiri 
of applause, in working for the sale The 
,, lod i ou will be the means of doing, by ri^-. 
sistingin a benevolent cause, should be the 
chief iiuUicement to you cheerfully to render 
your assistance 

ttLES — I am quite com meed wc haie no 
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controul over accidents^ and must depend 
upon something more certain to obtain and 
preserve a good name in any way. But do, 
Mamma, kt us summon cousin Charlotte to 
our aid , for only yesterday she was speaking 
of a new style of paintmg which she had re- 
cently learnt, and which she assured me m as 
perfectly easy of acquirement to any one who 
could di*aw a little with a pencil I have 
learnt drawing for a ttielveoionth, and should 
so like to begin painting, particularly if I 
could ornament some things for Lady Cb sale 
by means of it As I hear Charlotte comings 
will ) ou ask her if she will teach me, and I pro* 
mibe to be a very docile and attentive pupil 
IIanima- — C harlotte, what is this new art 
which Ellen tells me y ou have lately acquired ? 
She has been solicited to make a few articles 
fora fancy sale, and thinks if you would kindly 
take the trouble to teacli her, it might help 
her to do something prettier than she accora- 
phshcdlast year on a similar occasion 

CifAiiuoTTE — I shall he most happy, ray 
dear aunt, to explain the whole process to 
ray cousin Ellen, and doubt not it will give 
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Jier great pleasure to be made acquainted with 
It. I am exceedingly delighted with it my- 
self, and having done a great many pictures, 
can speak with much confi^nce of its merit. 
'Thisheautifal ait is called " Grecian Paint- 
ing,” from the neat resemblance to the ef- 
fect of several paintings discovered on the 
walls of ancient Grecian palaces. It is quite 
a recent invention, and like many other clever 
perforraancea, is exceedingly simple, 'so that, 
when known, it excites surprise that it should 
not have been discovered long before. The 
advantages of painting In tliis style are many, 
the etfect produced is that of so high a finish, 
and such exquisite softness, that any one un^ 
acquainted with the method, must suppose 
many days of close application to have been 
given to a picture which really occupied not 
more than Pro or three hours. Individuab 
who may hare spent day after day upon u 
'moderately sired drawing, in order to give 0 
well finished effect to their performance, until 
they have perhaps grown quite weary of it, 
will readily appreciate the value of this new 
art. AU that U necessary, previously to 
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practising this st}le of painting, is a tolerable 
facility m sketching an outline 
Ellen — Dear Charlotte, I suppose jour 
aUiision to laboured unfimshtd pictures, is in 
tendeias a hint to me, and, indeed, I have 
spent so much time over those two pencil 
drawings I showed you, that I am more than 
weary of them Dot, dot, dot, hour after 
hour, and then the first parts of the drawings 
appear so much less finished than the last that 
I must either go over them again or give them 
up m despair Still I will 6nish them, to 
convince Mamma I am not really deficient in 
perseverance 

Ma>lma — I am delighted Ellen, to hear your 
determination To apply to anj study when it 
has ceased to interest you, is so satisfactory 
m mstmee of true perseverance, that it will 
•ifrord me very great pleasure to witness so 
good a resoluUon earned into effect I think 
j our cousin Charlotte was not aware of your 
having been engaged over the two pencil 
figures for so long a time, and therefore, you 
have only (to use a homely simile) put on the 
cap because youfound it fit I hope this new 
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her great pleasure to be made acquainted ilh 
it I am exceedingly delighted “with it mj- 
self, and having done a great many pictures, 
can speak wth much confidence of Us merit 
This beautiful art \s called " Grecian Paint 
mg,’ from the near resemblance to the ef 
feet of several paintings disco\ered on the 
walla of ancient Grecian palaces It is quite 
n recent invention, and like many other cleser 
performances, IS exceedingly simple, so that, 
when known, it excites surpnse tliat it should 
not Iiavc been discovered long before The 
advantages of painting in tins stjle are many, 
the efiTect produced is that of so high a finish, 
mid such exquisite softness, that any one un- 
acquainted noth the method, must suppose 
many days of close application to have been 
giien to a picture which really occupied not 
more than two or three hours Individuals 
who may have spent day after day upon a 
moderately sized drawing, in order to give a 
well finished effect to their performance, until 
they have perhaps grown quite weary of it, 
will readily appreciate the value of this new 
art All that is necessarj, previously to 
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practising this style of painting, is a tolerable 
facility in sketching an outline. 

Ei,len. — ^D eax Charlotte, I suppose your 
allusion to laboured unfinished pictures, is in- 
tended as a hint to me ; and, indeed, I have 
spent so much time over those two pencil 
drawings I showed you, that I am more than 
weary of them. ' Dot, dot, dot, hour after 
hour, and. then the first parts of the drawings 
appear so much less finished than the last that 
I must either go over them again or give them 
up in despair. Still I will finish them, to 
eoarince hlamma 1 am not really deficient in 
perseverance. 

Mawsia. — lamdelighledEIlen.tohearyour 
determination. To apply .to any study when it 
has ceased to interest you, is so satisfactory 
,an instance of true perseverance, that it will 
afford me very great pleasure to witness so 
good a resolution carried into effect. I think 
your cousin Charlotte was not aware of your 
having been engaged .over the two pencil 
figures for so long a time, and therefore, you 
liave only.(to use a homely simile) put on the 
cap because you found it fit. I hope this new 
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method of painting is not «ilculated to destroy 
the habit of perseverance so necessary to 
secure success m every undertaking , and I 
shall be sorry if it is liable to the objections 
which have been raised against many of the in 
genious arts of the present day, “ that they 
are purely mechanical, and therefore nithout 
merit 

CiunioTTE — You are right, Maam, m 
supposing me ignorant of the history of Ellen s 
pencil figures If allusion was made to any 
one, It was more to the recollection of my on n 
than to another s drawings, when 1 worked m 
a very minute style But knowing there are 
very many young persons who waste their 
tune over such performances for want of pro- 
per instruction, I intended to refer generally 
to such This work is not at all liable to the 
objections you instance , but, on the contrary, 
no style ofpamtmg can be mentioned which 
affords more scope for tlie exercise of the 
mental faculties, or is freer from mechanical 
•ud A knowledge of it will be found to be 
a valuable acquisition to those who sketch 
from nature, as a fimshed effect of light* 
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shade, form and colour may be produced very 
nearly m the same time that is required for 
lalang an outline in the usual way Tine 
paintings by the best masters, whether exe 
rated in oil or water colours, and, howe\er 
elaborately finished, may be copied with great 
facility and advantage , and to persons pos«es 
sing a good imagination, the ease vnth which 
original compositions can be executed m this 
waj will he a truly delightful source of 
amusement and pleasure 

Mamma— My dear Charlotte, Jou excite 
ray curiosity amazingly Do, 1 beg of you, 
let me see one of tl ese drawings I am \ery 
fond of tlic fine arts, and used to draw a little 
myself I am almost, like Ellen, wi&hing to 
become yotw ■pttpiU and I should be quite 
tempted, if my sight bad not been rather weak 
of late 

Cii\nLOTTE — I liavebroughlafew subjects 
with me on purpose to show you, some of 
which have been selected from studies already 
published, for the purpose of encouraging Ellen 
to make a simiLnr attempt and thus become 
independent of studies done in a particular 
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Style. I trust, the knowledge of tins fact irill 
counteract the notion which many junior stu- 
dents entertain, that those which have been 
already done are best suited to the art, and 
that all others roust be exceedingly difiicuU. 
Tins idea has operated very injuriously in de- 
terringpupils from tnakingtlic attempt to copy 
subjects done in other styles. By compar- 
ing these %rilb the drawings from which 
they are taken, Ellen will be much assisted, 
to copy others by herself. This painting 
(see Frontispiece) is a study from a picture by 
Gainsborough, tlte original of wliich is in the 
National Gallery. 

. Eilen.— O hjhowbeautiful! LookMamtna, 
at tlie exquisite softness, and yet how clear, 
and see how very transparent the water ap- 
pears, although so much shade is introduced. 

Mamma. — Yes, I am quite delighted with 
the extreme finish and beauty of the whole ; 
there is truly such an air of nature and 
reality about it, 60 much body given ,hy the 
shading without the least heaviness, and such 
a delightful appearance of the atmosphere. 
. Notice the distance, it absolutely seems as* if 
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the mists of evening -were floating between 
the spectator an<l the distant objects ; and the 
clouds, too, how perfectly soft and natural. 
But, surely, Charlotte, you do not mean to 
say that drawings so fmished as these can be 
executed in a short time ? ‘ 

CnAULOTTE. — I could Very easily copy that 
drawing perfectly in one morning. You will 
not be so much surprised at this, when I have 
explained to you the principle of the art. The 
numerous advantages referred to ore gained, 
simply, by applying colours to an unusually 
rough and liard suriace; and in the discoverj* 
of a material cajwblc of being rendered such 
consists the chief merit of the invention. 
When the colours arc laid on the preparedsur* 
face the roughness produces the same appear- 
ance and be-iuty as stippling in miniature 
paii\ling : and the extreme hardness of the 
surface admits of smaller or larger effccls of 
•light being restored with os much facility and 
certainty as by the application of light colours 
over dark ones in oil paitUing, or body colours. 
Here Is one of ibe prepared boards quite 
ready for painting. 
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FIRST LESSOX. 

- Charlotte. — ^?ow, Ellen, you. must get 
me a large sheet of paper, ora cloth, to spread 
over the table, to catch any loose colours that 
may fall about; - also a glass of soft, water, a 
sheet of unglazed writing paper, a large white 
plate or palette, perfectly free from grease, 
and a good sized drawing board. 

Ellen'.— H ere b a drawing board large 
enough to make my hand ache in carrying it, 
a cloth,' a square • palette, lieavy enough to 
rcnuiin steady while you rub your colours on 
it, and a glass of water clear as crystal, and 
fresh from the pump. 

Charlotte. — For which reason it will not 
be fit for our purpose. You may well look 
surprised, Ellen- I quarrel not with it for 
being clear and fresh, but if it came from the 
pump it is hard water, and I begged you to 
fetch soft water. If you Avill pay particular 
attention to my directions jt will spare you 
considerable trouble, and very often save you 
from a complete failure. You have heard 
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probably how strikingly the great artist, 
Michael Angelo, illustrated the importance of 
paying attention to circumstances apparently 
trivial, have you not? 

EtOEN.— No, Charlotte, at least I do not 
recollect hearing of it. I think you have 
taken a leaf out of Mamma’s hook, for she is 
fond of referring me to the sayings and actions 
of great men, when she wishes me to pay 
particular attention to her advice. What did 
Michael Angelo say? 

CiURiOTTE. — Upon one occasion, a friend 
accused him of idling away his time, because 
he had been engaged several days upon a 
specimen of sculpture. “No," said the artist, 
“ I have softened the features and given energy 
to the limbs, I have defined the muscles, and 
added more expression tothe mouth, 1 have re- 
touched and repolished the whole." “Well,” 
replied his friend, “but these are only trifles." 
“You think so," said Michael Angelo, “re- 
collect such trifles produce perfection, and 
perfection is no trifteJ" After this, Ellen, I 
hope j’ou will he disposed to give minute 
attention to my instructions. 1 must now 
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procced to exjdain to you the contents of tlic«e 
two boxes The snnljcr one contain^ all the 
materials for preparing the bo irds, but as I 
have a few already prepared b) me, I ‘sliall 
defer explaining that process to joii until I 
ha\e taught }ou the jiaiiiting 
Ellfv — Then do you not consider the 
preparing the boarcU as a part of the art ^ 
CuAUioTTE. — It IS nccc sarj you 
should be taught how to prepare thcin he 
cnu<e» while it is quite a ncu process you 
may !ia\c difiruUy in procuring them, yvar 
ticularly if you liapiicn to be at any disUincc 
from London But if you c m purchase them 
you Ind better, just for the ^mc ria-sons that 
y ou would \ refer purcba'-ing to manufaclunng 
draving paj tr, or Bristol board when about 
to make a draw mg , not so much for the want 
of the ahihty to do it as tlie incomcnicncc 
andexpen t of preparing cither in only small 
quantities I shall tlicrefore proceed to 
txiUin the painting first, and shou you how 
to pnpan. the Iwanls afieruard* 2Co«, 
Lllcri, o|>rn the large Ikx \ou ob ene 
there arc six small bottles ef dr\ c« lours 
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cohit scorlotlAo, l™p black, chrome 
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dravring as it proceeds, and by your copying 
part before tbe whole is finished, I can more 
easily .point out any little faults you make, 
and explain the method of correcting them. 
I will thank you for a book to put under the 
farther side of the drawing board that it may 
be a little raised. As the whole process is 
different from the usual method of painting, 
I think it AviU render it much easier of attain- 
ment if I make ray first drawing entirely an 
efiect of light and shade, without colour. I 
shall, therefore, use only the lamp black. 1 
take out of the bottle about ns much black 
as ttill lie upon a sixpence, and put it on the 
paper, which is kept steady by placing a lead 
height Upon each ' of the two comers. The 
board which I shall make the drawing upon 
measures ten inches by seven. 

' Ellen. — But, Charlotte, where is the pic- 
ture for you to copy ? 

Charlotte.— I can explain the process to 
you better without a copy. The first study 
shall be in the style of one of Claude’s pic- 
tures, his’ subjects being particularly, well 
adapted to this art. To commence with the 
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sky — I take one of the softest pieces of leather, 
doubled up to form a little wad, dip it on the 
colour, smooth it lightly on a clean part of 
the paper to prepare it, then rub it on the 
sky, commencing where darkest, and workmg 
more gently towards the light , and by con- 
tinumg to rub to and fro, I get it equally 
and graduallj distributed To darken the 
effect 1 add more colour os at first, and 
when It appears irregular or spotted, put 
more betiveen the darker parts, or if that 
will make it altogether too much shaded, 1 
take a clean piece of leather and dot off the 
darker spots, just as you use bread to remove 
spots m ablacklcad or chalk drawing When 
I have thus produced the appearance of a 
beautiful gradation of tint for the sky, with 
the same leather 1 form the clouds, paying 
great attention, in order to imitate the varied 
forms of Nature Contrast being essential to 
a good effect, Nature seems carefully to have 
avoided tameness and uniformity m her cor- 
responding productions If then you have 
(lark clouds, you must also have them relieved 
by light ones, large by small, &.c In the 
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drawing I am now about, jou ma} ob«er\e 
the upper clouds are streal^ed, lengthened 
and dark, while the lower ones are more 
curved, compact, and light Having thus 
formed the clouds by shading, I take a harder 
piece of leather to restore the effect of light, 
and folding it tightly in half, and then doubling 
itagain, 1 obtain a hard comer, which I rub 
oier the edges of the clouds to take off the 
colour , by continuing to rub, I easily pro- 
duce quite a light edge, and to get a few 
sharper and brighter touches, I take the knife, 
•and holding it firmly and very much aslant, 
scrape off tlie colour towards tlie highest 
lights 

Having finished the skj, I proceed with 
the e'^treme distance A piece of strfTleather 
will define the form , and commencing w ith the 
hill to the right as the darkest feature of the 
distance, I put the colour on in a broad un- 
interrupted shade, taking care to leave none 
of theefilcts of light, which are easily re- 
stored with clean leather and the knife, as 
in the clouds The distance is done witb 
a light touch to keep it pale. Very marked 
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forms m die distance or other parts of the 
drawing as in the ided side of the hiU to 
die right are obtained by rubbing close to 
the outline after it has been shaded vnih a 
clean hard piece ofleather folded very tightly 
together , by wl veil means it will become as 
clearly defined as can be desired The effect 
of water on a fine day when its surface will 
not be much d sturbed by w md, will be given 
by the reflection of objects immediately over 
It You may, therefore, shade ns if it were 
an inverted shy at first and all other objects 
at the waters edge mil appear equally in 
verted only observe 1 make the outline less 
defined and tl e depth of shade rad er less 
than that on the object itself particularly if 
the reflection be far from it thus the top of a 
lofty tree, or budding mil m the reflection be 
quite pale compared with the trunk or base, 
which may be near the edge of the water 
Ellen — 'What is the reason of that, 
cousin Charlotte ^ I thought water, like glass, 
reflected objects just as they are But as I 
shall only copj drawings at present and shall 
not be able for a long tune to produce any 
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from my own fancy, perhaps it is not wortli 
while to trouble you to give a further expla- 
nation now. 

Charlotte — I assure you, Ellen, if you 
understand the principles of any art you 
-Study, you will be much more likely to suc- 
ceed, not only m composition, but also in 
copying, whether from Nature or a picture 
Your notion that water is equal to glass m 
the power of reflection is not altogether cor- 
rect , for it IS only when the water is perfectly 
smooth and unniflled that it reflects a distinct 
image, and this is seldom the case with large 
bodies of water, such os that represented in 
this drawing Therefore, the rule I have 
given applies to the general appearance of 
reflected objects "When the surface is much 
agitated jou will perceive scarcely any re- 
flections of shade, while the light will be 
increased exceedingly the reflection of the 
moon on rippling waves, for instance, presents 
a stream of brightness. 

Taking more colour for the middle distance, 
I proceed with greater confidence, being par- 
ticular to make the forms of masses correct. 
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The colour must be uorkcil more over this 
part of the landscape to ground it m pro 
perly, and the leather moved not only to and 
fro, but also in a circular direction, tahing 
great care too that the outline is clearly 
defined Having put shade enough, I take a 
clean piece of leather, and very carefully 
restore the effects of liglit on the extreme 
distance first, and on the middle distance 
afterwards, also on the reflected objects, and 
finish with the knife, to obtain the bnghtest 
touches of foliage and decided lights on the 
buildings, SlC All this must be done before 
the foreground is introduced, in consequence 
of the quantity of colour required for that 
part, and its liability to be removed if the 
sunounding work is done afterwards 

\oM shall now copy this, as far as it is 
done and show me how you have succeeded, 
to morrenv This board, which y ou may draw 
on IS just the same size as the copy 
Ex-len -—I inll try what I can do, Char 
lotto but having always drawn an outline, 
before 1 ventured to shade, I fear I shall 
produce but an imperfect copy of yours 
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Might I not just sketch the form Tvith a pencil 
for the first efibrt? I think it -would be a 
great help to me. 

Charlotte. — Myobjection to yourskctch- 
ing an outline is simply (tiat 1 think it quite 
unnecessary. The' advantage of an outline 
in general is, that it is made with some ma> 
tcrial -which cati bo easily removed if required, 
and it is requisite chiefly when you are about 
to put on a colour or substance which cannot 
be altered when once applied ; as in an Indian 
ink, sepia or coloured drawing, you make tlie 
outline witli a black lead 'pcncil, and alter It 
witli Indian rubber (ill you get it quite cor- 
rect, tlien you shade with tlie Indian ink, 
which 'Cannot be altered, but if wong must 
be sponged out and entirely done over again. ' 
Now, if you recollect, I have explmned to 
you, that the shading of this drawing can be 
easily altered, by adding more colour, if ne- 
cessary, to enlarge any object, or with a clean 
piece of leathertakingoffthe colour to diminish 
it. You will very soon fiml that you can get 
the proportions and likeness of objects more 
readily, by introducing the whole mass of 
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shade at once than by merely paying attention 
to the outline This remark applies m your 
case, because you have made some little pro- 
gress in drawing already, for if you had never 
studied drawing at all, it would be indis 
pensable that you should first practise with 
an outline onlj, to obtain a correct eye m 
copying the proportions of objects 

Etccv— IVell then, IwiH adopt your plan 
and dispense with theoutlme Butasyoumll 
not be with me when I make my first attempt, 
suppose I should, from accident, or want of 
sufficient core, make such disproportioned 
forms as to induce me to nish to undo all I 
hate done, is there any possible way of re 
monng it altogether’ 

CiiAnLOTTE — If you should be so unfor- 
tunate as to spoil your drawing, take a soft 
brush, and with a little soap and water you 
can remove ii entirely , only let the board get 
perfectly dry before you use it again k ou 
must not hold it to tlic fire, as that would 
soften the paint which is on the board, and 
the composition will come ofT 

Ellen —I am very much pleased to knowr 
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it can be so easily removed I shall now set 
about It with confidence 


SECO\D LESSON 

CiiAROTTE — ■'Well, Ellen, I am glad } ou 
meet me with a cheerful countenance I think 
It a good omen tint your doubts of success 
hat e not been realized ^ 

Ellev — Indeed, Cliarlotte, I have sue 
ceeded much better than 1 anticipated But 1 
have done the drawing over as many as tlirec 
times at first I made the sky too dark in the 
light part, and finding I could not remove 
it sufficiently with the bread, but that it still 
looked heavy, as if it were a dull day, instead 
of a bright one, I washed it out, and then 
after putting m all the shades, with a tolerably 
good form, I completely spoiled it with tlie 
knife All the touches made with it looked 
80 sharp and disagreeable that I nearly lost 
my patience then I recollected you told me 
to hold It firmly and very much aslant, which 
I had not before attended to, and finding I 
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made some toxiches of foliage broader and 
freer by this means, I determined to wash it 
all out, and try it again Here is my third 
performance, and this time 1 think I haie 
succeeded tolerably still I am sure you mil 
kindly point out any faults that need to be 
corrected, 

CiTARiOTTE — ^You haTC succeeded quite 
well enough to afford considerableencourage- 
raeot to persevere The faults that 1 per- 
ceive are such as a little more practice will 
enable you to avoid. The outlines are not 
sufficiently defined, and to prevent tins in- 
distinctness in future, you must press the 
leather up tighter, and rest mih more decision 
when forming the outline — the light on die 
clouds IS rather too sudden, requiring more 
gradation — ^you have also still used the knife 
too freely. Be very careful to preserve the 
half tmts m all your drawings. I should make 
the same observation in reference to the light 
touches of the trees — they are all equally 
bright, and of a uniform size, giving a mono- 
tonous effect Study the copy, and you will 
perceive an evident difierence; some large 
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and bright, others small and faint There is 
also a want of plan in jour fohngc Pay 
greater attention to the grouping of the light 
masses, and jou mil produce a more natural 
cfiect. Let me put your drawing by the side 
of the copy on the ground Now stand up, 
and look at them Dont you perceive how 
much more the dirk pitta of j ours ire broken 
m upon by the groups of light, tlian in the 
copy’ It wanU repose Non, if you will 
take apiece of leather, with a httlcbhckon 
it, and subdue about one half of tlic light on 
the foliage, where it is stronger than in the 
copj, It vnll he a great improvement 
Ellev — ^Thank you, Cliarlotfe, for all the 
trouble you have taken to point out the faults 
of ray performance I confess you have put 
me amazingly out of conceit with it, jet 
upon the whole I think you give me encou- 
ragement Do pray go on with the copy , 
for I long to see the foreground added 

CiiAnLOTTE — My dear Ellen, you could 
hardly expect unqualified approbation of your 
first performance The*ie alterations that I 
have suggested are after all but trifles Per- 
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jnade some touches of folitge broader and 
freer by this means, I determined to ivash it 
all out, and try it again Here is my third 
perform'ince and this time I think I have 
succeeded tolerably still I am sure you ’trill 
kmdly point out any faults that need to be 
corrected 

CnARtoTTE — You hate succeeded quite 
well enough to afford considerable encourage- 
inent to porseiere The faults that I per 
ceire arc such as a little more practice uill 
enable you to aioid The oullmcs ore not 
sufRcientI} defined and to prevent this in 
distinctness in future, }ou must press the 
leather up tighter, and rest witli more decision 
when forming the outline — the light on the 
clouds 13 rather too sudden requiring more 
gradation— you liave also still used the knife 
too freel) Be rery careful to preserve the 
half tints in all your drawings I shouldmake 
the same observation in reference to the light 
touches of the trees — they are all equally 
bright, and of a unifomi size, giving a mono- 
tonous cfitct. Study Uie copy, and jou will 
perceive an evident di£G.rcncc , some large 
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and bright, others small and faint Tlierc is 
also a innt of plan m your foliage Pay 
greater attention to the grouping of the light 
masses, and you will produce a more natural 
effect Let me put your drawing by the side 
of the copy on the ground. Now stand up, 
and look at them Dont you perceive hoiv 
roucli more the dirk parts of j ours ire broken 
m upon by the groups of light, than in the 
copy ^ It wants repose Nou, if you will 
take apiece of leatlter,wiUi a httlc black on 
it, and «ubdue about one half of the light on 
the foliige, where it is stronger than m the 
copy, It Mill bo a great improieraent 
Ellen — ^Thank you, Charlotte, for all the 
trouble y ou have taken to point out the faults 
of ray performance I confess you have put 
me amazingly out of conceit uith it, yet 
upon the whole I think you give me encou- 
ragement Do pray go on with the copy, 
for I long to sec tlic foreground added 

CiiAKLOTTE — My dear Ellen, you could 
hardly expect unqualified approbation of your 
first performance These alterations that I 
have suggested arc after all but tofles Per- 
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haps you would have been more pleased if I 
had not made so free with my criticisms 
Ellev — O h, no* I shall very much pre- 
fer your pointing out every fault It would 
be the height of folly in me, indeed, to 
wish to learn any art, and yetnot like to be set 
right when I am in error Your hint about 
trifles IS not lost upon me , for I assure y ou, 
I have not so soon fo^otten what an attention 
to trifles leads to 

Charlottc — I am glad to hear it Ellen— 
and now I shall proceed with the drawing» 
upon the understanding that when in future 
your want of success shall discover that you 
have forgotten my instructions, I shall beper 
nutted to remind you of them, without incur- 
ring your suspicion that I am pointing out 
errors for the sake of finding fault I take a 
soft piece of leather and dip it on the colour 
two or three times, to have plenty, and begin 
with the (hitkest part to the left hand, the 
group oflarge trees m this example I work 
It in a good deal, paying some attention to the 
effect of light and sliade m the uhole, then, 
with a smaller and harder piece of leather, I 
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finish towards the outside of the form, being 
cartful to attend to the appearance of broken 
foliage, and its lightness towards the outline 
Banks, rocks, &.C , inu«t hare plentj of 
colour, and the forms of all objects in the 
foreground must he very plainly marked I 
now take the piece of chalk, and scraping 
off tlie sharp edges, fix it m the portcrajon, 
and cut a point with a knife, cutting from 
the point, just the reverse of tlie mode of 
pointing a blacUcad pencil With tlic chalk 
thus pouitcd, I sketch the stems of trees, or 
any object that is vetv dark and nmron 
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upnglit mill firml) in my left hand, with the 
handle upuards I dip the toe th bni^h into 
the fixing liquid, and sliake it with a jerk 
01 cr the aip tno or three tiinc3, to tlirow* 
back nearly alt the liquid, I tlien drau it up 
quickly against the other brush iircctwg it 
over the picture If jou took toiiards the 
light whde I do this you will pcrceite the 
liquid filling on the drawing in a filioncr 
By guiding the brushes at the san c time I 
lake care to corcr the whole drawing taking 
more liquid nhen ti ceases to fill from the 
brush until I hate coitrcd the whole I 
pul a greitcr quantity of fixing on the dark 
parts of the drawing as they ore more apt 
to get rubbed 1 shall now pour back the 
fixing liquid into the bottle and you will 
perccne but little Ins been used Be careful 
not to let It stand in tl e mug after y ou has e 
done with it for if you nep,lcct this ciution 
the spint will esaponit and it vriW become 
loo tliick for use agiin 1 he drawing is now 
in a fit state to tpcmtc tin. sarmsh This 
may be applied al! over if you wish to put it 
m a frame without a glass, and tt will have 
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the appearance of an oil painting or if only 
the foreground is varmshed it will considerably 
improve the effect but when framed it will 
require a glass to secure it against dust To 
varnish the whole of the picture 1 tah-e the 
round camel hair brush in tm, and dipping it 
into the bottle of picture varnish spread it 
lightly and evenly over the drawing beginning 
at the sky and working downwards You 
observe I have enough in the brush to make 
It move easily without much pressure, Jest it 
should disturb the colour I must then put it 
away to dry m some place where no dust will 
settle upon it and m about two days it will 
be hard enough to receive a second coat in 
the same manner and in two more a third 
when It mil be finished To vamish only 
the foreground I work with very little vamish 
towards the outs de of the objects and make 
It sufficiently irregular to prevent a formal or 
hard outiuie This also will require tliree 
coats of vamish 5 carefully clean the brush 

witli rag and a little spirits of turpentine 
We have now ffnisbed our lesson for to day 
If you succeed tolerably in this, our next- 
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study shall be a coloured landscape. I shall, 
however, beg you to try.your skill in copying 
a few good engravings before we proceed to 
colours ; by which means you will obtain a 
greater facility and judgment in the use of the 
leather. . > ’ 

. Elles. — W hat style of prints will be best 
for the purpose 2 

CnAREQTTC. — I recommend mezzotint en- 
gravings, as bearing the nearest resemblance to 
the effect produced by this process. A series 
published by W. B. Cooke, called “ Gems of 
Art," .and, taken principally from the best 
masters, you %viU find excellent studies; but 
any good engravings or lithographic drawings 
will answer your purpose. Attend to this 
one piece of advice; pla» your copy at the 
distance of four or five feet from you, par- 
ticularly (luring tlje first part of the process — 
towards finishing, it may be brought a little 
nearer. . ^ - i 

Ellen. — I am so pleased with your draw- 
ing in its finished state, that I shall sit don^i 
to imitate it, with a full determination to take 
.especial care, as I wish to produce an exact 
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copy, and iriicn I sec you for the next lesson, 
i promise to appear with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, whether I am satisfied with my per- 
formance or not. , . , 

CiiARLOTTE,— And then I may feel at per- 
feet liberty to offer any remarks that I shall 
consider necessary as conilucirc to your im- 
provement 

: Elcek.— I hoped .you had forgoltcn.the 
disappointment I discorcred. 

CuAtiLOTTC— I liad, until your promise to 
appear with a.cliecrfol countenance revived 
the recollection, of, it I think you will he 
more watchful in future. 


TUIUD LESSON. , 

-1 C,.AnnoTTE._Wc||, Elleu. how' many 
drawings have you Suished for me, besides 

copying the one I left you? ^ 

' EcLm.—I have done as many as four. I 

thist. rra''."'' "i* 

The n 1 ! “ 

first subject I attempted to draw from 
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an engraving -puzzled me considerably; but 
by attending to your fecomraendatton 'to put 
the^copy at a distance from me, 'I found I 
studied the cfTect of the whole instead- of 
poring over each little part,' and soon obtained 
the general appearance of the vimv ; and then 
practice gave me conBdcncc, ‘so that I found 
I could get a much more decided outline tlian 
at first You ^vlU smile when -I tell you I 
have spoiled three. - In putting on the fixing, 
I did not shahe enough back from-the brush j 
and when I held it up to sprinkle it on the 
drawing it fell In barge drops over the sky, 
and looked like grease spots-; and with the 
next I quite forgot to put the fixing, and 
when I varnished it the black was smeared 
over thelight distance, and completely spoiled 
it. My third calamity arose from working 
too heavily with the laiifc, and -in taking ofi* 
the shade to gel a light cottage, I scraped so 
freely that I got ofi" all the composition, and 
tlm brown colour of the millboard appeared. 
However, I must not chatter away all the 
Umc allotted to our lesson. These are my 
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drainngs—so please yon to give me a faithful 
opinion of them. 

CnAiiLoTTE.-I am truly happy to meet 
you in so good spirits, Ellen, only let me 
express the hope yon irill not suffer them to 
evaporate -nrhile exposed to (he influence of 
legitimate critieisin. Many of the faullswhlch 
I perceive ,he first drawings yon Iia^e cor- 
rected m the last-thevety crude effect of 
^Men light and shade is much less'ipparent 
the outlines are clearer also. There is one 

fault even in the last drawing so conspicuous 
fta. appears to have been done designedly. 

so ot^^ ‘ nn’n'okenLtline 

alloodT™"®: If yon study Nature, or 
good drains, which is Nature at second 

mwinT •'’=‘ '““"'nnS or 

W deTh *o-'in-e, 

rudit ,7 “ oontinned 

™youVptJornXVi’-'”v'’'“‘®^ 

knife shoSd be”? *0 

nould be long and narrow, •others 
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broad, and some short and narroir, and others 
broad; some curved a little,, others more. 
The figures are not so well proportioned as 
they should bo. 'These are so important, 
that I shall recommend you to make yourself 
,wen acquainted with tlie proportions of the 
human figure, by studying a treatise on that 
subject < If you observe, the head of one is 
too smalUn proportion to the figure generally, 
giving the idea of the head of some very 
small person on the shoulders of a large man, 
and the arms of the woman arc too short for 
the height of the figure. The fixing has been 
put on rather too freely, so that it shows a 
little in small spots in some places, and the 
varnish lies in ridges,. from having been put 
on thicker in one part than in oUiers. These 
tilings you will soon, correct if you proceed 
I with as much diligence as you have already 
discovered, l.will now begin a coloured 
performance. The board for this purpose is 
prepared with a pale buff tint, which is better 
thanthewhite, as it givesa pleasing andnatural 
tone to tlie painting. • . . 
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Ellen -Must the boards for the pamling 

always be of that colour » 

Chahlottc_T1u, tmt will be found the 
““ Sanerally useful though for some pur 
poses a Afferent one may be required, a 
■aoonhghl scene for mstanee should be done 
upon a surface nearly while like those you 
have already used, and a mid day effect will 
require a darker tint of yellow foraground 

abou as much as 1 took of the black before, 

fSl r / ■‘“'’uulhalfthatquan 

!ol “"i und lake 

I commence vrilhtlie sky as before, Anpinga 

fcnrtr t“‘'’7®"‘ 

colour n, little of the latter 

pan of tir ■" ^ h hi'-™ 

I now mt, “■ *c black 

feee on'.r 5'”°" ™ ’dean 

cflectof green wh ^ prevent the 

put a tmf Hale r '■'’p ' 

ot lake alone For the shadow of 
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the cloutls, I add a very little blacl to the 
colour I first used, cobalt and lake, if rather 
more of the latter mproportjon jt^iill improve 
the tmt for an evening effect, which I purpose 
to make this drawing The light I restore 
with the harder piece of leather and the knife, 
as before For the extreme distance, cobalt, 
lake, and^c^J little black, mil make the tint, 
for the middle distance I odd more black , 
and for the foreground, I rort the same three 
colours, utdess I want an exceedingly strong 
effect, when I prefer black, Indian red, and 
indigo A little practice will enable ) ou to 
judge of the right proportions to produce the 
proper grey tmt for light and shade This 
grey tmt I work m just os I applied the 
black, and finish by restonng the light with 
the leather and knife The stems of trees, 
&c ,1 put in with the chalk, or a cornel hair 
pencil, and some brown colour, after the draw 
mg 13 fixed I have proceeded now just so far 
with the effect of light and shade as you have 
already practised with the black alone It is 
now to he fixed with tlie liquid Be very 
careful to remember this after your own is 
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done, or the brush will disturb it, so as to 
spoil your work‘in colouring. The succeed- 
ing part of tills study will form the subject of 
our next lesson. I will just mention that the 
effect of light and shade of this drawing pre- 
cis a more sudden .and harsh •appearance 
in its present 'state than is quite agreeable; 

ut .you will find the application of colour 
at our next sitting mil entirely subdue this; 
md, indeed, I must request you to bearinminii, 
that rt will be necessary to malte allowance for 

the subduingelTect of colour, or your drawing 
mil very likely look heavy. , ,, ,, 

Ellen. If you have only aimed to pro- 
ince the effect of light .„d shade thu., far, 
would It not be less trouble to use the black 

as before, and let that be eoioured, the same 

as lithographic drawings and prints nra first 
ptmled in black and coloured allerwards » • 
C^iOTTE._The best means I can adopt 
to satisfy you that die plan I am now pursuing 
-s do nbdly preferable, will be clnr oae 

Lntlv ’ in- 

tently perceive the superiority of p^oparing 
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in grey tints The beautiful blending of 
colours with grey tints, fonns a striking con 
trast to the unharmonioiis appearance of a 
coloured black drawing, so much is the eje 
offended by the strong contrast of colours 
upon black pnnts, that generally only the 
■pale impressions are selected for the purpose 
of colouring. I can assure j ou, Ellen, you 
•will find scarcely more trouble m shading 
with tbe tint made of the three colours, than 
in the use of the black alone , and rerj cer- 
tain I am, when you perccire the great advan 
tage, jou will feel amply repaid for the little 
additional trouble 

Ellen" — ^Itwas chiefly from cunosity I iras 
induced to ask you for the explanation, and 
not from a wish to spare mj self any additional 
trouble the using the grey tints might occa- 
sion I think even m its present state the 
drawing has a very beautiful effect , and I 
liave no doubt when the colours ate added, 
Its beauty vail be considerably heightened 
WTicn I am tolerably proficient, I wish to 
make Mamma a pair of pole fire-screens, for 
the dining-room She has delayed purchasing 
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m the expectation that I should be able 
to ornament some for her ; and in the drawing- 
room too there are nonn-do you think I 
shall be able to make some drawings for the 

purpose in this stjle! f 

CH*Rn„„E._Certai„ly, Ellen. I would re- 
commend you to draw two handsome subjects 
■n black only, for the dining-room screens, 
OTd you can begin them before the next lessbn, 

havA ^ on Uiemj and when you 

have succeeded with the colouring, I would 

the drawiog-rorm.™'”' ° 

abl!''m "»>e so soon 

"•n."'' anti 

Mamma wtllbe-so pleased. I shall pr;ceed 

hope m “d satisfaction, and I 

hope, my dear Charlotte, I shall nofdisap: 
Pomt your expectations by next lesson. . 
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.TOUHTH LESSON. 

CiiARLOrrE. — ^^Vcll, Ellen, trhat success 
Lave you met witli^this time? -Did yon find 
much .difBcuUy in mixing the grey tints for 
shading? , . i • 

. En-ESi-rNot ^rery Touch. I only found 
the black overpower the blue and red for tlie 
clouds and , distance, but by using it more 
sparingly I succeeded better. I have finished 
two drawings in black alone, forMamma's pole 
screens •, but if you will just put a few touches 
to finish them, I shall like them better. 

■ Charlotte. — No, Ellen, 1 must decline 
doing that; and when yoa have duly-con~ 
sidcred the subject, 1-am pursuaded you will 
agree with me, tliat it will he prefemWe they 
should be entirely your own perfonnance. If 
you have taken the grealcat pains with your 
drawings, and get a friend to make but two 
or three touches in addition, no sooner is it 
known than all the merit and ability discovered 
in them, are attributed to the assistance thus 
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gnen, and, however unimportant the acldi 
tions may he, the mention of jt domeys an 
impression to the mind that without tliem the 
^rfomiance would be unlit to be placed be 
fore one’s friends Let me see , our work, and 
shall readily offer my advice upon it, and 
suggest any alteration that I think desirabTc 
to be madehy yourself Show me thedrawings 
or t e screens first Oh, you have chosen one 
of Oainsborough s landscapes This is a fa 
vourite subject with me I see you hate uol.n 
oduced Jl the figures, as you probably thought 
» 1. ould be too dilRcult The streaks of shade 
on the pond are much too hard and formal, 
■hose I should alter, and also the touches 

of foliage, of which you have pul too many, 

e tmes appear over done with work, and the 
«o esc „ bank to the left are more uniform 
m siae than has a good effect The eompamon 
aftmoneofClaudespiclures Here your 
S'" eood Tlieonly thing that 
0^^ tr ’’""Stnooirecl is the heaviness 
ntti' m I think the 

the eye bv ti*^ “ P'oasing contrast 16 

•boeye by thespare foliage of till, tree, „s op. 
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large, group in the middle. Your coloured 
performance is not quite so good a copy of ray 
subject as I expected. The tint for the dis- 
tance is too decided a purple, the- yellow on 
the sky is also too strong, producing a gaudy 
effect, and thc shadtngfortlie foreground has 
too much Ijike in it, giving rather a brown 
colour tlian a shadow tint. However, as be- 
fore stated, practice will enable you to correct 
these things. I shall now proceed to the 
colouring. I rub a little Ltditin yellow on the 
palette, and at a short distance from it some 
burnt sienna, Prussian blue, and crimson lake} 
with a camel hair pencil of a moderate size 
I mix yellow and sienna, for the brightest 
tint on the trees, working it with the brush to 
make it take well, but not making it very wet, 
or it will produce a hard outline. Tliis will 
dry very slowly, and so allow time to add otlier 
tints without showing a disagreeable opposition 
of colours. •! put a little blue to the colour 
before used and cover Uie other parts of the 
tree, sometimes adding more burnt sienna, at 
otliers more blue, and occasionally n little lake. 
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to vary the effect of colouring And while 
these first tints are getting dry, I put on the 
colour to the distant objects, which will par 
taU more of the bine and lake than the colours 
for the foreground Where great strength of 
colouring is required, as upon objects in front, 
I put on colours before used, a second tune 
over those parts of trees or other objects winch 
appear stronger in tile copy, and as the 
colours dry considerably paler than they ap 
pear iv n e wet, I must mahe allowance for 

IS fusing them darker than I otlienwse 
should With these colours I paint small 
sprigs of foliage, and any objects I wish to in 
traduce, and the eiTecl „f light can be restored 
with the knife as well after thepaintingas be 

lore Therefore, whcnlliecolounngisfinislied, 

restore a few spirited touches with the knife, 
and colour them faintly 

by put mg thin coats of tarnish oler the fore 

P»u„d,or.lie whole, but not until ihecolour- 
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Ume jou vrjU get the Eubjccts done for jour 
Mamma’s drawing room screen««, and ise mil 
then consult with her hcfw tliey shall he 
mounted • 

Ellen — I tlnnk the colours a great im 
provement indeed AVhat a pleasing picture 
it makes I hear Mamma coming, and as she 
has not jet seen my drawing, she mil be 
anxious to know wliat progress I have made 
Do jou approve mj showing the two finished 
drawings’ She mil be so pleased with them 
CnARLOTTE — Certainly , and we mil con 
suit her about the mounting 

— i hope 1 shall not interrupt jou, 
ns I pcrccue jouarebusilj engaged I trust 
Ellen has been an attentive pupil It is very 
kind of jour cousin to take all this trouble — 
have you given satisfaction’ 

Charlotte — Trulj, my dear Aunt, Ellen 
has cimced considerable application, and in 
consequence has succeeded bejond her own 
expectations You shall, if j ou please, judge 
for jouTself We have fini'ihed our lesson 
for to-day, and want jour assistance, if ne 
maj detain jou a short time These two 
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dra%vings Ellen lias just completed, intending 
them for screens for your dining-room, if 
you approve and will accept of them for that 
purpose. * 

Mamnu. — I am Ncry much gratified that 
Ellen lias thought of me. The dravringa are 
so prettily done I shall be proud to have them. 

I must consider tliem a joint present; for 
these being her iirst efforts in the new style, 
I, suppose slie has had considerable help from 
her cousin. ' 

Euen. — I ndeed, Mamma, they are entirely 
my o^vn work. I vrished Charlotte to add a 
little finiali to them, but she positively tle- 
clfned doing 60 ; and the only help she would 
grant me was her advice, what to alter and 
amend. I cannot regret this now, as I'find 
you kindly approve of them in their present 
state.' 

Mamma. — I am greatly obliged to your 
cousin for being so considerate. I have often 
regretted it should be so much’the practice 
with persons who teach drawing to finish their 
pupiVs performances. ■ It imposes upon their 
friends the disagreeable necessity of explain- 
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ing that the trork has been so finished, and 
Mhich excites a suspiaon tint iH tint is good 
lias been effected bj Uie tutor or if jou ln^ e 
not an opportunity of etphuning the circura 
stance, you must feel tint jou ha\e unwillingly 
practised an imposition, by permitting the idea 
tint It has been all done by your fnend 
Charlotte. — Another great cnl arising 
from tins practice is the bid effect it produces 
upon the pupils own mind, inducing a vant 
of confidence m herself Ibe plan of tc- 
touching ind finishing eiery performance is 
very much calculated to make students think 
there is some magic power m each touch, 
'nhich It u tarn for them to suppose they 
can acquire Thus implanting an e\trcraely 
false and discouraging notion in minds fre 
qucntly already too tiraid to make any per- 
seiering effort to conquerdifficuUics I term 
It a fdse notion, because die real difficulty is 
occasioned by ivant of knowledge of the prin- 
ciple^ of the art, and m the possession of 
which the master i« enabled to produce so 
much effect with ftn touches \a the proper 
infomnuon, liowc\€r,TOay altvaysbe obtained 
£2 
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ciOicr by stud} or tuition it cannot be indu 
pen«blv requisite that a pupils ilrairinff 
should he touched bj a more able hand. If 
die student IS properly informed bj Inting 
the causes of failure clearlj explaineil the 
same hand that spoiled a drawing m ignorance, 
will he able to restore it when ll c pnrctplcs 
of good cflcct arc thorougl !> understood I 
haic stated tins view of the subject becoU'P 
1 am fearful Ellen still entertains an idea or 
an impression ncarlj amounting to it that bj 
some indefinable shill 1 am al le to convert i 
>Lr) daub into a faultless performance 
Ellcn —I certainly have a general notion 
that toucan transform a bad drawing into a 
good one null very great facilitj and I shall 
be delighted indeed when I liaie sulTcicnt 
hnon ledge to siiccceil mtli equal certainly 
Mamma —But roaj there not bccascs when, 
if not absolutely neccssarj, jt is highly de- 
sirable the tcacl cr should render assistance 
to the pupil by way of encouragement’ I 
recollect when I learnt drawing with «eTcral 
other girls we were so much pleased when we 
hatl a little done for usbj the master tliat we 
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cei'tainly proceeded with more courage after 
W’ards jt was like a trareller getting a lift by 
the ivay, who would go on ^nth cheerful and 
increased speed after being helped on his 
jotoiey bj a fhend at hand. 

CiHRLOTTE — I agree with you, Maam, 
that It will sometimes be exceedingly useful to 
the jmenile student to have some assistance 
'WHien se^eral youogpeopleare learning draw- 
ing together, It IS next to impossible that the 
master should draw a whole subject before 
each pupil , and as the most succe^ftil mode 
of teaching is to let learners see in what 
way the work is performed, as well as to re- 
ceive verbal instructions upon it, I believe the 
only means of carrying this plan into eftect, 
will be to have part of their drawings done for 
them, to show them how to proceed But tlien 
they should always be instructed to state that 
those drawings were executed mth the assist- 
ance of the master, and as specimens of their 
own unaided skill, let them have afew tliat shall 
be entirely their own work , and I would re- 
commend that all «uch drawings as have the 
masters touches added be kept by tlieroselve:>. 
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a)! Muilifs for TffrrfTirt* in fnlurf, antJ Mij ilui 
are pttn a«*i} lo fncnd< be ahopcdiir ihnr 
own iirwluelion 

— I ihivX. mien «iU now unilcr* 
stanil jou clcarfr, ClmloMr, oml a1«o see t}a 
pf opnt t) of ftclinj! njwn j owf rrti'tnmnxUlJv'n 
Int did 50 U reftr In wlirri joii inenhoned 
jour widi lo niUne with me’ 

CitARLOTTC.— c wwlicd lo Inow m » Iiat 
nnnner JOU mil liVc to Imc rilen'* drawjnfTJ 
mounted for firc^crcetw ? 

Mamjii — I tliinV rtiej idiould corre<pond 
Vfitb the furniture of ll»c room , thccutlunt 
arc dnb, nilli pink bindings but I nhall 
be quite satisfied wiili jour judgment, Cliar- 
iottc. 

CiiARLOTTr —A band^omc cnibo<'«ed board 
of a dnb colour, and a neat bnsA moulding to 
the outside will be quiet, nnd ngree with the 
room , and they tnaj be covered at Uie back 
«ith pink embossed piper 

Elics — Do you think 1 could mike them 
up mjsclf, Charlotte^ Perhips if I send thorn 
to a shop, so much care miy not bo taken of 
tliem ai they require* 
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Charlotte. — I innstsa>, from expenence, 
ifjouscnd them to any one accustomed to 
such worlv, the greatest care wdl be taken of 
them ; but as it wU be interesting to do tiiera 
j ourself, I shall bo happy to show jou ho\^ to 
proceed. We must get a pair of mahogan) 
boards cut for them at a cabinet-maker’®, and 
the brass mouldings to fit on loosely, also the 
embossed boards and coloured paper at a fanej 
stationer’s. i Lot half a tea-cupful of strong 
paste be made, and bnng the brush, called a 
‘round sa«h-tool with you, put tlie drawing ex- 
actly on tlio middle of tlic embossed board, 
and draw n pencil round It close to the edge, 
then with a flat rule and a sharp knife cut out 
this middle piece, rather within the pencil 
mark : place the mahogany board upon the 
back of the cmbo<se<l board which )0u per- 
cciTC is larger than the wood, and make a 
pencil line close to it, cut this out tnth the 
large scissors a little within the pencil mark. 

Cllev —Will it not then be too small both 
for tlie drawing and the screen also ? 

^ CnARLOTTE,—Yes,it will before itispastcd, 
but you know when paper or card-board is 
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damped >l stretches, and if allowance be not 
made ibr tins, it «ill occasion some trouble 
\n putting together 

The embossed paper inu«i be marked and 
cut out m the same waj Put the paste 
equally 01 er the hack of tlie embossed cards, 
and upon the back of tl cdrawing, also, laying 
them on a sheet of dean paper and leave them 
until nearly dry, then put a second coat of 
paste on place them on the screen, and imme- 
diately put a sheet of dry clean paper over 
them rub upon U to and fro mih a handker 
thief or towel until you liavc made the draw 
mgs and card boards adhere firml) to the 
wood Now leaving the dean paper on them 
place a towel folded five or six Umes upon 
them a large hookorboird upon that, and 
Uiree or four 1 eavy weights upon that, "i ou 
Will find gome pieces of leail of about four 
pounds weight useful for many little purposes 
Leave them in this state until the next day, 
when you may put on the embossed paper, m 
this manner paste the back of the wooden 
screens ratlier freely, take the embossed paper 
up by the two ends and pul it on the saecn, 
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letting the middle of the paper bend down to 
reach the screen first, and the ends afterwards , 
then put the clean paper over it and press it 
gently all over to make it adhere as before, 
put a lighter weight on tins than on the front, 
or It will be flattened too much , leave it till 
the following daj , when the brass raoulding^ 
may be screwed on, and also the springs for 
the back 


FIFTH LESSON 

CiUBLOTTE — ^To-day, Ellen, lum to show 
jou how to prepare jour own surCiccs for Gre- 
cian Painting If you can purchase them 
ready prepared, I recommend j ou to do so, on 
several accounts It will indeed, be consider- 
ably less expense to jou to purchase, but as 
you may ha>c some difliculty occasionally m 
gelling them properly prepared, it will be well 
to know how to prepare tlicm jourself I 
have With me some null hoards prepared for 
oil painting, these jou can buy of various 
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*izc>, and different thiclnes^cs at any shop 
where d^l^nnp materials arc sold. I slmll 
now put out t!ic contents of tlie smaller box, 
which I brouglit at first: U contains a packet 
of white marble dust, which when more is 
wanted may l>e readily procured at ft stone- 
mason's, he particular to hare it ground very 
small, and sift it through fine muslin yourself 
afterwards. The other articles are a bottle of 
nut oil, and one of mastic ramish ; thin blad- 
ders of colour, flake white, yellow ochre, and 
No. 2 diromc yellow, a white brush, which Is 
called a sash-tool, like the paste brush, and a 
darker one made of badger's hair, and called 
a sweetener. I put the point of my pen-knife 
into the body of each bladder and press out 
about a tea-spoonful of white into a jar or 
tca-cup, with a very small quantity of yellow 
ochre and chrome yellow. 1 add two tea- 
spoonsful of nut oil and also of mastic varnish, 
and mix them well with tlie white brush, to 
make the light buff colour, most generally re- 
quired. I need scarcely mention dwt more of 
each yellow adde'd will produce a stronger 
colour if you desire it, while more white will 
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make it paler. This colour I spread equally 
'over the prepared board with the light brush* 
smQQtluug it first lengthways, then across side-* 
^^•ays. ' I now take the sweetener, and withoi.it 
any colour, ‘brush lightly ' across the streak* 
■of paint, first in one direction, and then in 
a diflerent one, to remove the ridges of coloitf 
'defi by.the otlier brush: for however carefully 
it may liave been put on, you will find th^ 
Stiff brush will leave the marks of the hair?* 
When I Iiave smoothed tt with tho badger’* 
'hair brush, I put the marble dust into a 
and tie over a piece of fine muslin, and then 
■ shake it on tlie painted surface, by knocking 
• the' handle of the sweetener against the side 
‘of the jar while held over the paint. I con* 
■tinue to do this until Uie whole is covered, 
having the appearance of fine flour scatteretl 
over it. ‘ And hohling it sideways, I look tO- 
wards the light to see if any part of tJie suf* 
face shines.. If it docs, I add more marble 
dust, until all tlic phircd appearance U gone. 
^ when I knock it sideways upon the table t>r 
some hard surface, to shake off all the loo^e 
dust; -aficr which it must be put away for a 
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week to let tlic paint lintden, taking* care that 
nothin'T put on it in the mean time. ' 

E1.1.KN.— Are we to wait n whole week be- 
fore it is finished? Jf so this will be but a 
short lesson. 

CjaBtorrc. — 'fJiosewc hoghi lo^aymust 
not be finUhcd until iljc end of a week; but 
Uiat you might see thewhole process of prepar- 
ing at once, I have brouglii with me a board 
which 1 did last week, as far as we have done 
tills to-day, and can llicroforc procewl with iU 
Being the same she aa that, you have only to 
suppose a week has passed, and you ntay then 
im^ne I am proceeding witli the same board. 
First I brusli it well with n cJoUics-brush, to 
take off the loose dust; now pass your fingers 
lightly over it, and you will perceive its ex- 
treme roughness. 

EctCN.— Dear me, it is quite sharp— I am 
surprised at tliis. I tliought you sifted the mar- 
ble dust so fine tliat it would scarcely present 
an uneven surface. Surely such large grits os I 
feci could nothavepassctl through tlie muslin. 

■Charlotte. — No, it is occasioned by the 
paint, which in drjdng binds se\-eral panicles 
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together, nnd makes them feel as one. To get 
rid of this roughness I take some fine sand 
paper, and rub it against another piece of sand 
paper lightlj, to remorcits extreme harshness, 
and then rub to and fro on tlie prepared sur- 
face, until it IS as smootli as 1 \rish it 1 
tike great care not to rub it too much, as that 
would remove all the marble dust, and the 
Colours would not adlicre, which would be a 
greater error tlian leaving it a htilc too rough 
It must now be brushed again, u hen it will be 
fit for use either immediate!) or at any future 
time. 

Ellev. — W ill } ou tell roe what errors I am 
likely to commit m preparing these boards, 
that Ima) endeaiourtoguard against them? It 
seems so very simple to see you do them, tint 
I fancy I can scarce!) fail to do them right at 
once. 

Charlotte— I wiU tell ) ou the difScullics 
I met with ni)selF At first I put llie paint 
on considerably too thick, and the conse- 
quence was that it took n very long time to 
dry, and indeed, never got (horoughl) hard, 
but always remained lumpy and cxccssivel) 
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rough I llicn u cnt to the other extreme, put 
)l on so thm that thrcctly I apphctl the glass 
paper the marble dustcameoffsofrcclj, that it 
was too smooth to holt) the colours in painting, 
and before I thought of tfic plan of rubbing 
one piece of glass piper ngnnst anotlicr, I 
found that it ahiijs left «!omc long scntclics 
across the board, which ipjvcarcd when tlie 
painting WAS done Another thing lint gaie 
me trouble nos the dilTicully of making tbe 
punt dry hard in <bmp weather, this I accom 
phshed by adding to the paint uhen 1 mixed 
It, a little sugar of lead ground m oil 

I ma) add that the musim which I used at 
first was much too coarse, on which account 
the marble dust came out so fast ih it it gave 
a cloudy appoarmce to the surf ice 1 re- 
commend you to be careful to keep jour 
brushes in a fit state for use Alwajs clean 
them immediately after piinlmg with them , 
wipe out the paint wiUi old rag first, then 
pour a few drops of spirits of turpentine on 
the brush, and wipe tt again, afterwards wash 
it wntb common yellow soap and witer 

I have been thus particular in mentioning 
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these things, wiUi a view to prevent any feel- 
ing of discouragement iihcn little difficulties 
arise, not with the expectation that all such 
difficulties will he avoided there are so many 
ways of falling into error in every thing we 
attempt that is new to us, that practice only 
can make us perfect If all the errow that arc 
likelj to be coramitted m the acquirement of 
any art were brought together, and presented 
to the student’s notice at once, I am persuaded 
It would raise such a mountain of difficulties 
toheatoided or overcome, thatman> would 
be so appalled, as to be induced to give up the 
attempt, who would otherwise undoubtedly 
Iiavc succeeded 1 have therefore amved at 
this conclusion, that wherever I perceive a 
wish and an effort to succeed, encouragement 
should form the chief ingredient in the advice 
administered to the young student 

Ellen — Then, Cliarlottc, as >ou give me 
abundant encouragement, I ma} , wnfhout anj 
large measure of conceit, conclude that jou 
discover on my part ‘»onie little diligence and 
perseverance ^ 

CnARLOTTE. — Oh yes, certaml), jou are 
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really quite a prodigy of attention and clever- 
ness ? 

Ellen.— Indeed, Charlotte, you are too 
severe ? 

Ciianiorrn.— Nolat ail, my love. When- 
ever my friends look out for praises, I give 

them more than they can desire, as the rea- 

dtest means of hringing them to their senses. 

Ennns.—Uell, I .hall take the hint, as I 
am sure you mean it kindly. J am only glad 
Mamma did not happen to he present just 
noiv. But here she comes, so if you please, 
Charlotte, dont allude to it, lest it raise a 
smile at ray expense. 

MA.tMs.-Well, Ellen, horn does your 
painting proceed, arc you still improring, 
and pleased mth j our new art ' I am come 
to make a demand upon your generosity, 
you friend, Maria, is to be married neat 
month t and I heg yon to prepare something 
as a present for the occasion. I think a pair 
of nicely painted pictures, with handsome 
femes an J glass, will be highly acceptable, 
they can be hung in the recesses on each 
side of the chimney-piece in Maria's boudoir 
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But I -must refer to you, Charlotte. ' Will 
your pupil be able to accomplish any thing 
Vorth-giring? ^ 

CiiAULOTTC.— By the time you mention 
Ellen may paint' three ot four subjects for 
further improvement, and trill then possess 
sufficient confidence to produce two larger 
ones as a present for the occasion. 

"Ellen.— I shall be very pleased to make 
the trial, Mamma j and when they are done, 
you shall decide upon llieir fitness for the 
purpose. Do you think' we could contrive to 
have them hung up without Maria’s know- 
ledge, and call the ne.vt morning to hear her 
real opinion of them, before she is made 
acquainted with the donor ? Any approbation 
she would express would then be so genuine. 

Mamma. — You make me smile, Ellen. 
Young people always look on the bright points 
of their fancied scenes. Might we not with 
equal justness say, that any defects she might 
refer to would be equally genuine ? This how- 
ever wll not lead me to reject your plan? on 
the contrary, I am so pleased u'ith the thought, 
that I will get Maria’s raararoa to join us in 
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the secret, and with her assistance it can 
easily be managed. If they should be con 
deraned, Ellen, you must make up your imnd 
to set to tvork. again and finish a better pair 

Ellev — ^T hat condition 1 clicerfull} ac- 
cept 

Mamma —I liopc you uill also bear in 
mind that you intended to begin to prepare 
some articles for Lady Cs sale Have )OU 
planned any yett Perhaps you can think of 
something for us, Charlotte’ 

CiiAntOTTE —1 would Tecommend Ellen 
to draw two landscapes for a pair of hand 
screens I tlnnk they are alwaya sought after 
It the fancy sales, and then I would hare 
two others done, which can be made up either 
as a manuscript music book, or filled with 
tinted blotting papers for a writing portfolio, 
and others may be done on the prepared 
paper, and fixed upon the ornamented tablets, 
embossed boards or pbm tinted paper, as 
many who risit the sales look out for some- 
thing to put into tiicir own or their friend s 
scrap books And it occurs to me thatif fiie 
or SIX \ cry pretty original paintings were made 
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«p into a book, handsome ■■ embossed 
boards for covers, tastefuHy ded at the back 
Tvith ribbons, and’ the words “Scrap Book,” 
neatly written on the outside in gold letters, 
it wouldform a pleasing gUkfor laying on the 
drawing-room table. 

— ^There, Ellen, Charlotte has men- 
tioned enough to 611 jour hands for a montli 
to come. I shall hope In a short time to wit- 
ness such a display of work and ingenuity as 
will excite my admiration, . We ate greatly 
indebted to jour cousin, for taking so mucli 
trouble and care to put jou in tbe way to 
famish jour friends with presents.' 

Ellev. — Vos, indeed Mamma, it is very 
kind of Charlotte, for you know when she 
mentions these things, she must be aware that 
I shall need her assistance to execute tliem. 
I am verj greatly obliged to her. 1 hope as 
soon as I succeed well caougli in the Grecian 
Painting, Charlotte will teach me the other 
arts whicii she kindly promised. 

Charlotte. — I propose leaving j ou for a 
week, Ellen, and upon my return shall be 
happy to give you a lesson in Japan Painting. 
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In tiie mean time jouwill proceed \nth tlie 
drwings for the purposes referred to I shall 
beg you to finiah at least one every day, and 
also prepare a few boards ready for the 
painting 

Ellev — If nothing very particular occurs 
to present, I will do as you request \Vhat 
paper shall I use for the preparation^ 

Charlotte —' iou can get some ready 
prepared for oil painting at the artists’ colour 
shops, and proceed with it just as with the 
boards 
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INTRODUCTION 

Maxima — \Ye aie happy to see you again, 
Charlotte, Ellen mil show you her per 
formance, ^rhen I think you mil agree mth 
me that she has been very thhgent , so much 
so that she has been at -vrork four and 
five hours at a sitting This has pleased me 
much, and as an extra exertion I liave not ob- 
jeetedto it,although for acontinuance I should 
fear it would prove prejudicial to her health 
She has finished eight pictures 

Charlotte — 1 am cxcecdmglv pleaded to 
hear so good an accoimL 1 do not thmk you 
need bo apprehensive of Ellen s healtli suffer 
ing from «uch application unles:> indeed slie 
cits in a stooping position that I admit would 
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spoil her figure, and he highly injurious to her 
health, as well as prevent a proper study of 
her -drawing If we sit upright, I think it 
immaterial whether we are engaged in reading, 
needle work, or drawing, the last mentioned 
of which cannot he more pernicious than the 
others I have frequently thought of her 
during my absence, and occasionally feared 
“something very particular" might occur to 
set aside her good intentions Buthowmuch 
mote satisfactory to hear such a statement 
than to have to listen to sundry eitcuses* 
Now, Ellen, let me see your work, and give 
me a recital of all the accidents and difB- 
fculocs ydu encountered 
Ellek — I have gone on very satisfectorily 
upon the whole 1 have had most trouble 
withlheboaTds,lhough I anticipated least ^vith 
them Perhaps you will look at them first 
I fear they are spoiled With the paintings I 
have had no difficulty, but in doing the two 
last, which I have enlarged to twice the size 
of the copy, I fear they are a little out of pro- 
portion, but the eflect Is good, and the copies 
wiU not be by their side when I show them 
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Charlotte. — ^Yoor concluding Tcmark is 
'highly unsatisfactory. ._.ItTTas the saying of 
an nndent philosopher, Reverence thyself.” 
However pleased your. Iriends may he , with 
your performance it must prove a considerable 
drawback from the -pleasure you derive when 
-witnessing their satisfaction, jf you know in 
jyour own mind that it is inferior to the subject 
■ of which it is a copy. We can claim but a 
fvery.moderate share of proficiency, when we 
.can seek to satisfy ourselves merely from the 
.supposition that others may pass unnoticed 
‘the errors which are conspicuous to ourselves. 
‘Let me beg of you, EUen, always to make 
your performances as -perfect as your omi 
judgment and knowledge point out;, and then 
•seek tlie opinion and advice of . more expe- 
rienced friends. -These boards are better than 
.your fears,) they ate -not perfectly equal, but 
‘maybe used. I Practice will^make you per- 
' feet in this, as in most things. _■ The paintings 
.are quite equal to my expectations. . If agree- 
•ahle, I propose ^vingyou a lesson in Japan- 
, ning to-morrow morning. 
,TMA3tM.i.—:Youwerekind enough, Charlotte, 
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to favour us with a short account of Grecian 
Fainting before you conunenced the lessons 
probably you will give us a similar statement 
of the peculiarities of this art I must confess”^ 

I am not entirely free from prejudice against 
iL I have seen so many specimens of ludi 
crons figures, I had almost said monsters, 
thatl have been accustomed to associate in my 
mind an idea of all that is disproportioned tn 
connexion ■with Chinese perfonnances What I 
wish to ask is whether such strange figures arc 
essential to the imitation of Chinese work^ If 
80 , 1 shall deem it worse than a waste of tune 
for Ellen to pay attention to it , because it 
cannot but destroy all good taste and proper 
judgment 

Ckaulotte — I am not surpnsed thafyou 
should entertain so unfavourable a notion of 
the work, judging from the specimens of the 
art that are generallj to be met with I ha\e 
myself seen such perfectly grotesque figures in 
this waj , exhibited lo the gaze of friends, 
if good manners did not restrain one, they 
must have occasioned a paroxysm of laughter, 
and sometunes I have found so much difficulty 
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m suppressing mj real opinion of such work, 
tliat I ha\e literallj hitten my hps to over- 
come a propensity to laugh outright So far 
from such deformity being essential to the 
Japan A\ork, or, indeed, any of the Chinese 
performances, I assure jou, from tlie nu- 
merous opportunibcs I Iia^e possessed of 
studying their genuine productions, I am 
convinced there is considerable elegance and 
good taste displa)cd in veay many of their 
paintings. 

Ellek — Mamma, did jou not think those 
drawings on nee paper, which came from 
China, were ver) beautiful ’ 

Masisia —Oh yes, the flowers and birds 
too I admired greatly j but I am refemng to 
the gold work, which }our cousin proposes 
tcaclimg you 

CiiAUtoTTE — How many a sheet of beau- 
tiful rice paper has been entirely spoiled by 
the wretched daub of colours, loaded on it 
with an unskilfulhand Yet you will not con- 
demn the ongmals because they have had un- 
successful imitators On this ground I would 
vindicate the reputation of the Japan work| 
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at the same time I readily admit there is con- 
siderable difference between the ancient Indian 
Japanning and the modern. Tlie former is 
decidedly superior to the latter. -The old -In- 
dian •work is simple in its colours, chaste in 
its designs, and remarkably correct in its exe- 
cution; presenting upon the whole a pleasing 
effect of harmony and repose. The modem, 
on the contrary, is too violent in its contrasts, 
devoid of unity as a whole, and frequently dis- 
plays instances of hurry in its dr'awing; ap- 
proaching too nearly what may be termed a 
gaudy effect.. The vulgar eye is caught with 
the latter, while good taste will give the pre- 
ference to the former. The glittering effect 
ofthemodern commandsaUenUon at first, wlule 
the real merit of the ancient recommends itself 
upon more intimate acquaintance. "r 

■ 'The observations I have made refer only to 
the foreign Japan -work. The English speci- 
mens of Japanmng which are met 'with at 
Bazaars, and other places, are mongrel per- 
formances, composediof Indian Japan, and 
English oilpmnting; the beauty of which con- 
-*ists chiefly, in tlm figures, which are well 
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fonne3, raised above the surface, clad in gold 
dresses, omaniented with bnght coloured 
borders, and exquisitelj painted faces, that 
can be executed onlj by very experienced 
hands And woeful wiU be the disappoint 
mentexpenencedbyany novice, who attempts 
to copy them after taking the fiie or six les 
sons usually given m teaching the Japan work 
unless there has been previously acquired a 
good practical knowledgeof immature painting 

M \MsiA — One thing more 1 wll mention 
Hate not the colours or liquid which you 
work TTitli, a very unpleasant smell , and are 
they not likely to cause sicljiess and head 
ache ^ J went into a room where a young 
friendxvas busily engaged witli this painting 
once, and it was so offensive I could not 
remain with her 

Charlotte —~liVlien 1 first commenced 
this painting, I found all tlie inconvenience 
•you refer to , but, by being careful to get 
good and fresh spirits of turpentme, and mix 
mg some essence of lemons with it, I corrected 
It, and take no notice of it now But still, 
if you enter a room where any one has been 
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engaged for some lime, I know, like oil 
painting, it anil be rather unpleasant, avlulc 
tliose ailio are at the rrork shall not find it so 
m die least. 

Majuia.— I judge from pour account of 

is work, that it is pour intention to slioir 
Ellen the process, n Inch is an imitation of the 
old Indian Japanning The modem jou 
dtsapprme, and the English jou tlimk her 
unprepared to learn, so aa to insure success, 
m a short time 


Ellea —I shall prefer learning Uie ancient 
e I saw a vei, large cahinel at Sir 
JV, Hum Gores, and admired it Terpmuch 
It had moat beautiful trees, and birds, and 
buildings, but the figure, ,rere smallerthan 
I hate gcnerallp seen them rn the gold work 
Eady G informed me it was cons.dered an 
ercellent specimen of old India work, and 

hat Sir William gave a hundred and eighti 

guineas for it ° ^ 


CiiAELorrE-Tho old India work is th 

?here=''‘“T'™''''= 

V^eimen which Ellen saw I hareu, 
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doubt was a good one The figures were 
made m their natural proportion to the other 
objects I haie observed m nearly all the 
old work, that figures are very sparingly in- 
troduced, and with good judgment, I think , 
while in the more recent performances, they 
peep out m odd positions at numerous places 
If Mamma’s objections have been removed, 
I shall be happy to attend you as I proposed 
to morrow 

Mamma — Entirely, Charlotte, I beg to 
assure you, I shall myself pay more attention 
10 the different specimens of Japan work that 
come under my notice in fiiture Thanking 
you for your information on tins subject, and 
begging EUcn. to continue her attention, 1 
must wish you good morning 

CuARLOTTr —Allow me fir&t to show you 
a specimen which I have brought witli me 
It 13 m the style best adapted to cabinets and 
larger subjects, 

Ellen — How beautifully it is done It 
jnust be difficult to draw so clear and eamet. 

Mamma — If Ellen can do like this at any 
time, I shall not be disposed to ridicule her 
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work, on the contrar 7 , t great!;' adm:re tins 
specimen 


yiltST tESSON 

CnAniOTTE — 1 am glad you have a liUle 
knowledge of drawing, Ellen because jou 
Mill find this art particularly easy to you on 
that account Many uho have never learned 
to draw have succeeded after a few attempts 
but you may calculate upon accomphshing it 
at once The boif of colours I hare brought 
with me, contains six bottles — viz, gold size, 
spirits of turpentine, raising composition, gold 
vjmish silver lamisli and spirits of wine 
nine packets • — gold dust, silver dust, ligbt 
gold bronze, dark gold bronze, copper bronze, 
silver bronze green bronze, Chinese vernul 
lion and lamp bUtk, an Indian mk. slab 
some soft Cotton wool, a dozen Chinese 
brushes a blunt tracer, a palette knife a^pa- 
leUC, two books of leaf gold green and yel- 
low a book of leaf siher, a sheet of white 
tracing paper, and another of transparent 
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paper I have al«o xrjtli me a drawing stick, 
and a pair of papier mach^e screens 
Ellen — This is all quite new to me Shall 
I not have occasion for any of the colours 
which I used for the Grecian Painting^ 
Charlotte — Not unless you would like 
to mix }our arts, and produce monsters, as 
botanists term garden flowers, m opposition 
to the pure and natural gems that stud the 
fields, for such the) consider wild flowers I 
shall tv ant your small lead weights After 
placing one of the screens before me I put the 
sheet of while tracing paper upon it, this paper 
has been prepared with flake white and oil on 
one side only, you must, therefore, be careful 
to place that side towards the screen, and to 
ascertain this draw jour tracer over it a little 
way and raise it to see if it has made a 
line, if not you have the wrong side down 
ward I have brought with me some designs 
for this work, sketched upon thin drawing 
paper I put one on the screen, and. to see 
if It IS placed e\enl\, I hold the drawing and 
«creen up towards tlie light to see the form 
of the screen through the drawing, then 
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mo>e It to and fro until n is in the right 
place and putting it iloim carefull}, place 
two eights on it to keep it stead} 1 now 
guide the tracer with a light pressure carefully 
oAcrthe whole of the outline, and it mil give 
me a faithful transcript of the drawing on the 
screen Here I recommend) outo go regularly 
from left to right begin with a figure or my 
other object on the left hand and finish the out 
line of that before you proceed to another 
By attention to metliod in this particular, you 
will avoid U.e awkwardness of having to sup- 

ply defective outline w here voumiyliave other 

wise unintentional!) omitted part. Neglect in 
this respect will givo)ou considerable trouble 
especially if you have to copy a full subject 
1 beg )ou to noucethatthe tracer is not sharp 
at the pointbut smooth and blunt tl oiighfine 
I take off the dramng andtnem, paper genUy 
that the sketch may not be effaced as it easily 
rubs off ■' 


E'.len— T hatisaverycorrcctoullinetruli 

utl am thnUng .fl ,, ^ 

shall I proceed must lalwajs trace a drawing > 
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CiiAnLOTTE — No, you may, if you prefer 
It, sletch the outline in the followng manner 
Put a small quantity of 0akc while in powder 
finelj ground, into one of the cups of the mh- 
slab, andwith a camel hairpencil, put enough 
spirits of turpentine to moisten it, mix them well 
together, and add ahttle gold size to preventits 
drying too qmcUy , with a small camel hair 
pencil dipped in this, }ou may sketch any sub- 
ject 5 ou wish, or if j ou choose to trace it, take 
the transparent tracing paper, and put it over 
the drawing jou insh tocopy, with a fine black- 
lead pencil dran the outline of all the princi- 
pal forma, and of all >ou deem too dilBcult to 
tlraw mtliout tracing , then place the tracing 
paper under this and trace the outline ns be- 
fore, onlj make use of a hard (HH or 
blacklead pencil, as a steel tracer will tear the 
oiled paper The nest step is to giie the 
figures and promuient objects in embossed or 
raised appearance There are several kinds 
of raisuig composition, but those mostgenerally 
an use are two one made avith ilake while, 
vermilion and gold size, and the other being 
a fixture of gums disaohed m spmts of wine 
c 
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The former is more, tractable and durable, but 
IS long m drying and liable to sink m the mid- 
dle, the latter dries qutdJy, rises ^ell m the 
middle, and looks \ery smooth « hen done, but 
will someliToes caratk in the course of a few 
jears, ond is with difficulty guided into small 
and intricate forms The former may be 
called the Birmingham raising, and the latter 
Raising vamiali Upon the whole I gire 
the preference to the former, and have had 
that put into the box , but as j ou may not 
always be able to procure it, I inll explain 
to you the method of using both The rawing 

IS put into a bottle with a wide mouth, to 
admit of being taken out easily, 'without 
having occasion to pour it into a cup for use 
1 hold the drawing shek m my left hand, and 
place the end covered with leather, either on 
the screen where there is no drawing, or on 
the table near it, to support my right hand, 
and prevent it resting on the drawing, which 
will be effaced if it is allowed to touch it t 1 
select a middling sized brush, and dip it into 
the tawing about half the length of the hair of 
the brush , as I lift this out of the bottle, I raise 
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the end the paint until it is a little higher 
than the other or wood end, and hj turning it 
to and fro gently, prevent the raising from 
falling off while I carr) it to the part of the 
drawing intended to be raised I then guide 
the brush carefully to the outline of the figure 
or whatever object it may be, with a light 
pressure The point of the brush may just 
touch the screen , but should not be rested on so 
heavily as to bend the hair I take only a 
small quantity of raising on the brush at one 
time* that it may not get clogged with so thick 
a material I dtp often and put it on uithout 
working It much to secure its drying eienly 
After tlie whole of any part is covered I add 
more raising to the edge of it all round 
the outline, this will cause it in drjing to 
be most raised in tlie middle, which is de 
sirable 

Ellen — ^Thatis-very odd, cousin Charlotte, 
I should have supposed lliat where jou put 
the most raising it would appear the highest 
How do you account for so conlniry an ellect ^ 
1 Charlotte — It has puzzled me often to 
account for it, Ellen , and before I discoveretl 
g3 
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the fact I coultl not plcaac mjself iMtJi the np- 
peannce of the raised worh whiclt seemed 
ahi3}s suiilv in the middle, particular!} ifitwas 
an} large surface coacntd I thought to pre 
Acntit h} adding a quantity to the middle, hut 
not obtaining the desired circct h} that means, I 
tried tic plan I mentioned to }ou that of 
adding more to the outline, and found it suc- 
ceeded perfecti} The reason of it, I thinh 
is tl IS the surface of the raising when exposed 
to the air, acr} soon sets and forms a thin 
ahin , h} puttii g fresh composition to tl c out 
line it naturally (loirs ton arils the middle to 
find its level, and as it all contracts in dp}ing 
tl e skmiil ich lias formed first in the centre 
keeps that part from sinking so much as the 


rest. On account of its dr} mg less raised 
than It appears irinic net it slionld he raised 

I igher at hrst tl an }ou a ish it to be If }ou 
attend to m} iiistrnclions to let the point of 
the brush only touch the screen }ouirill sue 
eeed in m ikmg a clear outline if } ou neglect 

II cm you ,V II probiWj produce a very jagged 
form -ni en 

close to anotler flat IS also to he raised as in 
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the case of one rod. rising ahorc orb} the side 
of another, or the roofs of l)ou«es dinded from 
the null, care mustbe taken to leave thcdiv ision 
e\cn1} between them of about the thickness of 
asmallpm I r6comTncndattention to the pro 
minence of some objects while others are less 
raised, because an ercellent effect ma} be 
obtained b} that means, for instance, figures, 
rocks, &c , which arc intended to be stationed 
nearer than other objects, should be more 
raised, and even single objects may have their 
effect much improved by raising highest the 
parts nearest the spectator A figure standing 
Bifleways should bare most raising compo 
sition put on the arm w hich is nearest In the 
foliage of trees also I raise the groups of leii cs 
that are in the front higher than those at the 
sides, and occasionally, if I wish to give a yet 
more finished effect to the raised objects of the 
drawing after tlic first coat of raising is dry, 
I put on a second, where it will be an improve 
ment , as m the dresses of figures where one 
fold should look more prominent than another, 
and knots and other projections on the trunks 
of trees, also trellis work on houses, &c The 
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difference in the management of the raising 
varnish is occasioned by its being transparent 
and less tractable. To apply this, after the 
design has been traced as before, it must be 
spread over the whole of any figure or mass of 
objects that stand close to each other, and the 
divisions are made by drawing the tracer or a 
stilletto, over the outline, where such division 
5$ required, resting with sufficient force to 
touch the surface of the screen, with the point, 
through the raising ; and these should be made 
within five minutes after any piece has been 
covered, or it will hate set too hard. If Mttlo 
irregularities remain after the divisions are 
made, they may be melted down by appl)'ing 
a very small quantity of spirits of vrine to them 
With a camel hair pencil. In taVing this raising 
out of the bottle it is apt to draw out in a 
stringy manner, particularly if it should get 
thick by exposure to the air. To prevent the 
inconvenience arising from this, it is a good 
plan, when the brush is a little way out of the 
bottle to draw it quickly on one side, and 
break off the string against the edge of the 
bottle. Having funded all the raised work,- 
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it must be left to get perfectly dry, taking care 
■that nothing is placed on it, not even a sheet 
of tissue paper, as merely so light an object as 
thatAvould disfigure itmuch. 

Ellev. — I admire the clearness of the 
work in its present state. How long, Char- 
lotte, will ittake before it will be sufficientlj dry 
to proceed with the gold, which I wsh >er}' 
much to sfee put on 2 I will put it away care- 
fullj in a drawer and then nothing will touch 
it, not even a particle of dust will settle on iU 
Charlotte. — If jou will copy all I hare 
done I shall be happy to give you another les- 
son to-morrow, when I shall proceed with the 
flat objects, and secure the outline. It will be 
well to expose the raising to the sun, which 
will harden it much sooner than if it be shut 
up in a drawer. Take care to let it be placed 
on a level surface, for. In its present wet state, 
if it be inclined at all, the raising will flow in 
that direction ; and before the brushes are put 
away tliey must be carefully washed in spirits 
of turpentme. Pour a little into one of the 
cups of the ink-slab, and rinse the brush in 
it, by resting upon its heel, which is that part 
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did not succeed, so Uiat it lias leil a soiled 
appearance Then I am not pleased with the 
irregular surface of the raising, and the very 
rough outline, particularly in the divisions 
Can any thing be done to correct 

CnARtOTTE — hile I agree with j ou that 
it IS not so even as it should be, I do not 
think it so bad as to make it necessary to re- 
move the whole. By rubbing hgbtlj with 
the fingers o\er the surface of the raised parts. 
It will make Uiem considerably smoother than 
they now are, and if a little spirits of turpen- 
tine, on a «oft piece of rag, be carefully ap- 
plied to the marks where the raising fell, it 
will entirely remo^e them, only it must he 
made thoroughly dry afterwards , and os all 
the raised pieces are to be covered with gold, 
the uneven outline will be much less seen 
than at present But as occasion may arise 
when you will wish to clear off the whole and 
do jt again, it wll be as well to mention, that 
in such a case, I take off the principal pieces 
of raismg irith a palette knife, and remove 
the remainder with a soft rag dipped in spirits 
of turpentine, afterwards rubbed dry with a 
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of the hair close to the quill, against the side 
of the cup and twisting it to and fro until it is 
quite clear The turpentine may he wiped 
out with a piece of rag The hrushes which 
are used for the raising varnish must be 
cleaned with spirits of wine 


SECOND LESSON 


Charlotte ^\Vell Ellen, I suppose you 
have not had any great difficulty with tlua 
viorle 

Ellen Indeed I fear I have entirely 
spoiled my screen, unless ilean he all cleaned 
off and done over again In the first place, 
the outline slipped hefore I had finished tra 
OHlg It and when I took off the tracing paper 
I perceived part of Uie outline was higher 
than the rest This eTor I soon altered, hy 
c eanng off the tracing with a silk handker 
' „ end doing it again then I found I 
could not carry the raising from the bottle to 

enL',r'" “■> ‘U 'ho 

deavour to remove the drops which fell, I 
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(lid not succeed, so that it has lefl a soiled 
appearance Tlien I am not pleased m itli the 
irregular surface of tlie raising, and the very 
rough outline, parUcu^r^y in the tb\isions 
Can any thing he done to correct it ^ 

CliAULOTTE — While I agree vnth you that 
it IS not so even as it should be, I do not 
tlunk it so bad as to make it necessarj to re- 
move the uholc By rubbing lightly with 
the fingers over the surface of the raised parts*. 
It mil make them considerably smoother than 
they now are, and if a little spirits of turpen- 
tine, on a soft piece of rag, be carefully ap- 
plied to tlie marks where the raising fell, it 
mil entirely remove them, only it must be 
made thoroughly dry afterwards ^ and as all 
the raised pieces are to be covered with gold, 
the uneven outline will be much less seen 
than at present But as occasion may arise 
when you will wish to clear off the whole and 
do it again, it Will be os well to mention, that 
in such, a case, I take off the principal pieces 
of raising mth a palette knife, and remove 
the remainder with a soft rag dipped in spirits 
of turpentine, afterwards rubbed dry mtli a 
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B.lk handkerchief but aa this will, m some 
degree, dim the pohshcd surface, it may be 
restored by rubbing all over it mth the palm 
of the hand a small quantity of lard, nliich 
can be token off by dipping the hand on flour 
and rubbing aivay the lard. 

he gilding you have so desired to see will 
now engage my attention I put a small 

quantity of vennihon into the ink slab with 

the tip of the palette knife, then put three or 

four drops of spuitsof tiupentme on to it, end 

well with a camel hair pencil, that no 
^Ity particles may bojleft, to this I add 
Area or four brushes full of goldaisa, and 
the whole tfitaliouldbe too thick to 
work pleasantly, it may be thinned by addmg 

P*J»ng the bronzes I woul,^ ^ ^ 

thtjf.r*!, would just mention 

« used. It will „ '=*f‘>« 

I uilend to cnier w‘‘thta„le‘''I„t“™® 

■‘■-^c„ongb,I.bpaCe:r,'‘b™ 
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the bronze, or powder, and with a light touch 
scatter it on the paint, and aftenvards with a 
pw^ce of wadding, dipped on the bronze, rub 
over It to maXe it brighter The paint should 
be adhesive, but not wet, when the bronze 
IS applied , and to ascertain this, I put my 
finger lightly on it, and if it feels stickj, 
ivithout coming off on to the finger, it is in a 
proper state to receive the bronze When 
fresh muccd it will be sufiiciently dry in five 
minutes after it has been put* on, to receive 
the bronze , after it has been mixed a few 
hours, It will take half an hour to set before 
ihe gilding can be applied. Where gold leaf 
IS to be put on, it must be done sooner than 
the bronze, in fact the pami must he rer^ 
slichy or it will occasion considerable trouble 
To cut the gold leaf to the size wanted, I 
either put it on a gilders cushion, or cut it 
in the book I take the palette knife and 
place It on tlie leaf, where I wish to cut it, 
tmd draw it to and fro genii) to saw it apart 
It must not be toudied with the hand, lest it 
should stick to It I carefully avoid any 
wind or breath going towards it, ns it is so 
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light It will fly away m an instant The knife 
must not be a sharp one lest it cut the paper 
or leather as well as the gold I recommend 
you to be exceedingly careful in handhng the 
^ geld, for the least pressure, jerk, or 
movement will disturb and spoil it Alter 
being cut to the size required I take it up 
inth the tip lay ,t gently on the paint and 
smooth It down with a soft camel hair pencil 
he tip must be preiiously prepared with a 
.11= butter or sweet oil to make the gold 
dhere to it Put a small piece of butter on 

r. dhhw the 

points of the tip over it several times, and it 
mil be sufflciently adhesive If .t has too 

™=h butter the gold will no, some ofi-easily 
^Imn applied , otl.es.ee. If too httlei, mil 

booktotb '”''l''"Slt from the 

what ^ ,?"'"'- this some 

“'""'ohhhcountoftlie 
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would be marked with tlie pressure of the 
knife, and not be so even as before Haie 
j ou not found that to be tlie case, Charlotte 
Charlottf — 'Yes, with careless hands the 
gold under will be very much disturbed, and, 
consequently, some of it will be wasted , but 
this can only be occasioned bj rude handling, 
or unnecessary pressure The reason I re- 
commend you to cut on the book is, because 
jou will find tliat tbe less difficult plan at 
first To take a leaf of gold out of the book 
and place it on the leather cushion, jou must 
carefully put the knife under the middle of the 
leaf, and gently lifi it on to the cushion, m 
doing winch you encounter the nsk of dis- 
turbing the leaf inlh the kinfe, or letting it 
fall off as it is carried to the cushion, and m 
putting it off the knife, it anil fall in creases 
and folds, ivhicli are troublesome to Jay 
smooth and if the whole is not u-cd tlie 
remainder will most probably be wasted 
\\ ben, howcier, practice has given dextenty 
in the management of the leaf gold, the use 
of tbe cusluon is decidedly preferable 

I sliall now leaAc you to proceed with \our 
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own drawing, and at the next lesson, I shall 
gild the ground and the raised work 


r' third lesson 

, Elini,— Oh, Charlotte' I hare had in- 
Bnitc trouhle with the gold leaf I think it 
IS themostfldgettjrthmgl ever used in my 
, ' quantity I could not 

make the knife separate it, and it stuck to my 
fingers, and then to the tip, and when I liadit 
just over the drawing to put it down, away 
* *7 ''“'f “eross the room, and I really 
«uld not place it do.™ smoothly, it would 
fall so much in, heap After all my pains, 
the work appears so irregular, that I am very 
much d'ssvGsfied with ,t Will .t not lo^ 
q a y pretty, if ,t „ a|| g(,„j , 

d no trouble comparatively with that Oil 
me contrary, I found it quite pleasant work 
self to I ^ Wyou not to suffer your 

«lf to he discouraged ,„soon,Llien, I pro- 

seurL™ »'lll a little per- 

- trance, now let me tell you in what respLs 



you have erred. - In tliosc 'places where the 
vcrmjhon is partially seen through the gold* 
■you suflered the size to get too dry before you 
put on the leaf, tliey must be covered again. 
On the forms which present so crinkled a sur- 
face, it has been put while the size was loo wet ; 
and wherever the gold leaf shows that It has 
been joined, it arises from the print not being 
sufliciently sticky; and in some places youhave 
evidently put onagreat quantity ofpaint, which 
causes the surface to have n rough appearance 
like the skin of an orange. If yW fit of des- 
pondency will admit of your attention being' 
given, 1 shall be happy to proceed >vllb the 
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Ellen I (lid wrong to intimate that jou 
might expect to find it so easj , as I fearit 
indoced you to set about it witli less care than 
you would otherwise hare taken. Miihout 
losing more time, I proceed with the figures 
If the raised work IS perficllj dry, it may he 
eorered with the sire at once, and the leaf 
applied, if not quite dry, which you may 
ascertain hy pressing the finger upon it, as 
when It Icaica a mark it is not hard enough. 
It must then bo eoieretl with a coal of while 
hard varmsh, winch will be dry immediately, 
and the size and leaf may he put on os before 
To colour the ground, I add a little lamp 
black to the mixture of gold size and rer- 
■mhon, to make a nch dark brown, and spread 
It oier all the ground, and when nearly dry, 
the difiercnt bronzes may bo scattered on ac- 
corihng to the copy, being careful to leave 
occasionally some of the lUrk brown visible, 

o relieve the bright colours that are intro- 

aeed on the ground I begin with the pale 
sold bronze for the middle and larger pLs, 

"d ata little lb, lanee, add tbeorange.peen 

copper bronze, as tlieeopy or my own^aney 
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suggests To strengthen and brighten the 
colours, I ntld more ofench \nth ilittlc cotton 
Sometimes a pleasing rockj eflectis obtiineci 
b} cutting a piece of writing paper into a 
wa\cd form, and rubbing the bronze over the 
edge of It with the cotton, and removing it i 
little further add more bronze, and again to 
as manj as five or siv rows, sometimes fewer, 
at others more Another very good effect is 
obtained bj putting the dark, colour over large 
flat U ives or other surfaces, and spreading 
the bronzes over to produce a \ancd effect. 
Thej may be put on bright all over the edge 
ofa leaf, and left ilark towards the middle, 
and when this is dr}, a fca% gold aems over 
the shaded pirt, will produce a particularly 
good cllcet, and groups of weeds or foliage 
introduced upon dark masses of rocks \%ill 
cnh\en it considerably Bj scattering hronzes 
tlucklv o%cr a dark ground also, a compi- 
ratnil) distant effict nuj bo gisen The 
faces and hinds of the figures I cover anth 
goldp<nvdi.rs, using ihcdark gold for the men 
and the pale gold for tlic finvale f co The 
next step will be to finish with the hLck hms 
n 
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Put a little of the Innp black on the flat 
palette with enou{,h gold size and turpentine 
to moisten it and mix it well with the palette 
knife, alter which it must he put into one of the 
Indian mk cups and more turpentine and gold 
size added to make jt of a proper consistence 
to work easily, then with u fine camel hair 
pencil draw the features, divisions and folds 
of draper) and any ornamental w ork that may 
he considered an improvement, though much 
care must be taken not to crowd it so as to 


give an overloaded appearance If tlie black 
has too much turpentine, it will spread he) ond 
the width of lines drawn and in drying will 
appear dull and heavy if too great a quan 
tity of gold size it will be so thick as to clog 
the brash and occasion mucli difflcillty m 
using it I therefore pul sufficient turpentine 
to make ,t work fieely and as much size as 
"‘1 with a gloss or the ap 

Pearance of vorinsh If the gold leaf has 
gone beyond tlie raised parts of the drawin", 

heMacL,„Ilbe„fgreatserwc.m co,enns 

It over ° 


I Hunk lime 


seen some of the 
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oU\ Intl\an Japan painting vfithout anj black 
lines Mint is it m such work gnes it a 
finisJicil look’ 

CiiARLOTTF — Noarlj all the superior Japan 
>\ ork 13 tlone in that waj, witli onlj a few black 
lines to mark out the feature*!, anti whatever 
n required to ht made particularlv striking 
It 1 $ finished hyraising the veins of leaies and 
ornamental work on dresses, and coienng 
It arilh gold and produces a trnly beiutiful 
efiect though attended witliconsulerablj more 
trouble It is evident that the good ta<te dis 
p!A)ed by those nni«ta who prtducod such 
beautiful cflctls of foliage graceful forms 
of bl^d^ ns are seen in tl e bt»t stjloof 
old Indian Japanning nould be bighli of 
findcd at the cnidc clRct presented to the 
eje b) the violent contrast of black linos upon 
a gold or a ellow groun 1 and arot Id jircfer the 
niorecha-<‘tc tlUct of finishing anth fint ru ed 
lines coitretl anth tJic S7nie ctlour as the 
groimd on which they wen. rat cd andthe 
saint principle at work on the mind avould 
had them fn.qwcntl} to paml upon a dark 
ground more in li nuon} avitli die gold than 

n a 
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the pure black and consequently mmyoftheir 
finest productions are upon i dark bro^m sur 
face spangled with grams of gold 

Ellen — How do you think the Japanning 
would look upon a light ground Charlotte? 
Have you ever seen any of the old Indian 
work upon white’ 


Charlotte — \es I recollect seeing a spe 
cimen of rare and cxquisiie workmanship 
upon ivory, and highly beautiful it was 
But I think the same labour and care bestowed 
upon a subject until a dark ground w ould have 
been more strikingly beautiful I have also 
seen the work upon a red grotmd but have 
not much admired it but rather objected to 
its tameness The difficulty of obtaining a 
hglit groundm England will alunjs prove an 
obstacle to its being used The white hoses 
and screens to be met with at bazaars andother 
places being varnished with spint varnish 
■w 1C 1 is so apt to crack and show any scratches 
oi raaiks that are aecidentally made upon it 
™ never give lasting satisfaction —All that 


vematns non ,s to vamislt the work when i 
thoroughly dry winch it wdl he in two o 
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three dajs In the mem lime, I beg jou to 
proceed ivilb >our orm performance, ■which 1 
hope ill afford great satisfaction before I see 
you again 

Ellen — Thank )ou, Charlotte, I am de- 
termined to pcrsc\erc, if it costs me a world 
of trouble, and sometlay, perhaps, I may un 
dertakc apiece without using the black lines 
to Bnish 


FOURTH LESSON 

CiiARLoiTf — \\ hat account do you give 
to-tlaj , Ellen ^ JIas the gold leaf been more 
obedient to y our commands ^ 

Ellen —I think I Ime done better at last 
J find It necc^ssary to handle it with crirtmc 
gendeneas and care, and {scarcely allowing 
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lines well, but I found them so much eisier at 
last, that I thinh they are better done than 
those I tbd at first 

CiiAULUTTE — I agree rnth ) our opinion, 
Ellen Some of tlie markings are unsteady 
and wanting in clearness, these Mere the 
first you did I suppose the others are finer 
and more decided 1 will now varmsh it, 
winch must he done to presene the gold, 
whether leaf or bronres, from fading or tar 
nishing The subject must be placed in the 
sun or before the fire, and also the bottle of 
gold varmsh, anth tile cork loosened, until 
both are very warm , then 1 ibp a camel hair 
pencil into the bottle and draw it over the 
edge, that it may hold hut l.tUe varnish, ami 
spread it gently over each part of the gold still 
keeping them exposed to the heat, because if at 
all eold the varnish will chill, that is, turn 
white, and spoil the work Trees, weeds, and 
those parts of the drawmgfl„t have an uncon 
ected shape must be varnished as neatly to 
h form as the brush can be guided, taking 
worlcm f *'"= ott'tne. and 

git rather thinly towards the edge If 
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Ellen may show this to her friends without 
the fcir of encountering their derision I am 
glad the figures arc not so disproportioned to 
the otlier objects m the drawing as we often 
see them m the Japan work I recommend 
plen to finish the other screen, and after she 
has done a few things for the sale I shall be 
much gratified if she mil ornament a new 
work box for me Do you tliink a card-case 
could be done m this wray > 

CiiARLOTTE —Any things that are made in 
papier machto will be best for the purpose, 
although arooden articles can bo prepared for 
It Tliere are work boxes, card racks, net 
ting boxes, match-cups, memorandum books 
watch stands, letter rocks, bellows, screens, 
and a variety of other things, all ready for 
the work, whicli, together arith patterns, may 
be purchased at fancy shops both in town 
and country 


Mavma — M 1.}, nt this nte, Ellen mil be 
e to Aimish a quantity of tasteful articles 
I connneeJ she ml) f,„a 
h ^gplentytooceupyherattennon I hare 
"■taessedso much unhappiness ineonnca, on 
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With unemployed time, that I cannot but tnilj 
rejoice to see my dear girl fully engaged in 
efforts of usefulness and benev olence "NMiat 
ig the next studj to engage your attention ’ 
Chahlotte — I shall be happy to explain 
to Ellen the art of transferring engravings and 
lithographic drawings from paper on to wood, 
or any other hard surface This is an m 
gemous and simple process, and although 
spoken of IS a new invention, is nothing more 
than the principle of the ancient method of 
transferring prints to glass, applied to wood, 
&c The chief advantage in connexion with 
this art IS the rapidity Avith winch subjects 
may bo ornamented m this manner It lias 
notbmg to do with a knowledge of drawing, 
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CuAniOTTc — The firstgiouncl ofobjection 
IS occasioned by unpardonable inattention 
One moment reflection must cont nice us that 
if the process of transferring necessarily re 
verses the subject, it must be highly improper 
to select those draw inga w Inch mil become 
left handed when done Tliero are quantities 
of prints that look equally well which cverwny 
they are seen \ou know the beautiful cn 
graving of “Queen Catherine pleading her 
own cause before Henry the Eighth » I 
cannot dcscriho to you the mortification I ftU 
aftent had been transferred to the surface of 
« white wood table top, to discover that the 


swetary was holding his pen m his left hand 
when It was observed to me, m palliation of 
tie error, that it was not on impossible cir 
cumstance, for that some persons di^ wTite 
'nth the left hand This explanation, l.ow 
«cr. IS Ycry un«atisr4ctoiy An artist of good 
t«to will be careful to represent those things 
«hich arc probable and not merely possible 
or instance. ,i ,« j„s, possible a ca e that a 

IT 

J. mighlbc ,o iinfortunali ns to Imon 



irooden leg, but who would dream of repre- 
senting a lover with such an appendage, merely 
because itis possible? 

Tile next groundof objection is removed, by 
simply wearing an old glove during the process 
of polishing the varnish, or if you choose it, 
after you understand the art of polishing, 
your own scr^'ant may be employed to do it. 
Ellen will be amused at the mention of the 
things that will be required for tins art — a 
tea-tfay, a jug of water, a pipkin, some vinegar, 
a pair of scissors, aii old newspaper, and two 
or three sheets of blotting paper. If she will 
have these ready for me to-morrow, 1 will 
attend her at the usual time. 

Ellen. — They shallbcall ready, Charlotte, 
by ten o’clock. ' 
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transferring 


nnsT LESSON 

CiiAHLOTTr I Imebrouglitnwiiifc nood 
work bo'c for llio ilrsl nllcmi.l, Ellen, Mluth 
hivin„> a flat (op » ,11 be caaily done Tbe fed 
omng are the materials for tbe work Some 

lilliograpluc prints, a bottle of transfer t armsb, 
oncof t,l„teliardiam,sl,,oneof spirits ofiiine, 
tiio flat t„nam,sl„ngbrusl,ea,cachan 
jncliandabalfbroad I aeleeta prCj print 

Iljc lop of t),e box, and cut away the 

P^rorto within lialfanmeh of tliodriLg, 

but m Its W,„„ p,,eed straight and 

It 

” "" ««>fli3lancefroni each 
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end of the drawing to enable me to fix it at 
equal distances from the sides of the box ; and 
placing it with the printed side downwards, 
in its proper position, I make a pencil mark 
at tlie two top comers, to assist me in placing 
it when wet. Kow pour as much water into 
the tea-tray as ^^ill cover the bottom of it, and 
taking hold of the print with both liands, lay 
it gently on Uie water, wii)» the drawing up- 
wards, where it may. float about for five 
minutes', taking care that the water does not 
flowover the printed side. To varnish the box, 
which is next to be done, I pour the white hard 
vamisliinto the pipkin, over the middle of which 
J have tied a piece of wire or strong lliread, 
and dipping one of the brushes into it, draw it 
two or three limes across the wire to moisten it 
well, and then I spreadit wthasteady hand on 
the top of the box, commencing in the middle 
and drawing to the end one 'vay, and then from 
tiie middle and to the end llie other way ; 
then spread another line of varnish close by 
the side of the first, in the same manner, until 
the whole is covered. Take the brush off 
verj* gently at the end of each stroke, to pre- 
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vent a large quantity being left on the box, 
and if any part appears to have been missed, 
put a second coat of varnish on m about five 
minutes after the first, only in a contrary di 
lectionto that If these aamishcs are used 
in damp or cold weather, it will be necessary 
to have a fire in the room where they are, to 
preient their becoming chilled Pour the 
\armsh back into the bottle, immediate!} after 
It IS done Mith, and nipe out the brush «ith 
a piece of ng The pi int is now to be taken 
out, and laid upon a sheet of stiff paper, this 
must not he done too quickl}, or it will cause 
the water to run over the print which must be 
carefully avoided To ensuie an entue free 
dom fiom damp, place a sheet of clean blotting 
paper on the drawing, and smooth it all over 
«it]i the liand, to ahsorb any wet that may 
have penetrated then more the hlotting paper 
to a dry part and press it a little heai icr until 
dceaies to male the hlotting payer damp 
lie transfer Tarnish is to be poured into the 
Piphin about half the bottle full „,e |,„s|, 
a rca, j „,e I i, dipped into it a, before, and 
then to be spread oier the ] rint, by 
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drawing from one end to tlie other as many 
times as will entirely cover the drawing, taking 
care 'not to let the varnish lie in a thick ridge 
towards the edge of tl«e drawing ; which will 
be the case if too great a quantity be taken in 
the brush; on the other lumd, if too small a 
quantity of varnish be taken, it ^rill cause 
small streaks to be omitted, which is a worse 
fault than the former. By looking on the 
print sideways towards the light, you tvill 
readily perceive if every part Ims been well 
covered. It is then to be taken up, bolding 
it by the paper wliere the varnish has nbtbcen 
spread, and placed carefully, with the tar- 
nished side downwards, in the proper place as 
before determined. 

■ A sheet of writing paper is now placed on 
the print, and pressed all over, by rubbing the 
fingers firmly to and fro ; the object of which 
is to make die print adhere closely to the 
wood and to exclude the air, which will other- 
wise remain under the print, and cause holes 
in finishing. ' , 

Ellcn. — I liatc heard this spoken ofas the 
process of taking impressions from prints ; 
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but surely, Charlotte, you cannot remove the 
print now you have put it on so 6rmly, will 
it not be destroyed ? 

Charlotte. — The print itself yiiW be trans- 
ferred, Ellen ; and, therefore, It is incorrect 
to speak of an impression from it. It ivill not 


be destroyed, but will, undoubtedly, be pre- 
served much longer upon wood than if left on 
the paper. I proceed to remove the paper 
from the print, by rubbing it with the fingers 
backAvard and forward while it is wet, and 
the paper will come off in small fiakes or 
rolls : this is to be done lightly, until all the 
paper is removed, and the print appears plainly 
through. While tins is done a little water 


may be added occasionally with one of the 
brushes, to keep it moist. 1 am very careful 
to rub off the paper entirely at the edge, that 
no outline may be visible. When I have 
taken off as much as I can, by light rubbing, 
ot it dry Avhen it will have the appearance 
of being covered with flour; and to remove 
the outline which shows so plainly in conse- 
quence of the transfer varnish being a darker 
folour Ulan the Aihite hard vaniigh, I clear it 
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ofT TViUi a piece of rag, dipped m spirits of 
wine It mUst now be left until to morrow, 
when I sliall varnish it 
Ellen — It is certainly a ainous process 
How IS It that so much nibbing dues not tahe 
olF tlie dramng, as well as tlic jvipcr^ 

Charlotte — ^The bUch punt winch is 
u®ed for printing is midc with colour ground 
in oil, and when the paper is put on the water, 
the od which is m the punt rcsisti* the mfln 
cncc of the w iter, and onl) tlie paper becomis 
damp, and os the vami^h is applied while the 
paper IS ditnp, it adheres close!) to the print 
but not to the damp paper, and the water u«eil 
to damp the paper in rubbing olT sol\cn> and 
dissolics the size m the paper, but doe-< not 
touch the print, thcrcforcif the latter isrubbcil 
off it cun onli be on account of too mucli 
friction being emplojtd, and not from anj in 
flucnce tilt w iter Ins in soAtniiig the punt 
Theiarnishu cdisofahind tint will not unite 
with water, and, tlitrcforc, U is not ncccssarj 
ii should be drj before the iviper is rubbed 
ofi , on the conlrnn, if sufitrtd to gi t dr\ jt 
will be almo t impossible to remove it The 
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I'tmish IS ^ory slow in drying, anti if left, mil 
penetrate the paper as the inter dries out, 
and occasion the difticulty referred to 

Ellcn — ill it he wrong to put a little 
varnish on to clear the print to-day ® I should 
so like to see how it will look, if it may be 
done 

CnARLOTTE — It will be decidedly better 
to leave it until to-morrow The transfer 
varnish, asl tncntioncd before, is slow in dry 
ing, and if a I'lrgc quantity is put on at one 
time. It will wrinkle in drying and cause tlie 
print to look very rough We are obliged to 
put on three coats of varnish at once when we 
do apply it, and those With the transfer already 
on will make such *ibody of varnish, that you 
will be disappointed when you see its irregular 
appearance to morrow I must, therefore 
tax your patience until that time, when we can 
proceed with the work without any Jisk of 
spoilmg It. It will be desirable to put on the 
hdrders and pnnts to the front back, and 
Mdes of the box to day, that the whole may 
be varnished together 

rLLEN —I shall prefer waiting, Charlotte, 
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as you recommend It, and wjll try to finish 
the otlier parts ofiho box- If 1 should meet 
with any accident, such ns rubbm" away part 
of the print, or putting one on unevenly, can 
It be corrected afterwards ^ 

Charlotte. — It can either be corrected or 
done over again \ ou need not entertain any 
fear of spoihng the box, because the wort is 
easily removed 

Eller — ^That is what I wished to know, 
1 shall now feel sufiiciont confidence to set 
about It immediately. 


SECOND LESSON 

Charlotte. — ^^^lat a woeful countenance, 
my dear Ellen I guc^s you have had some 
temble mishap Let me hear all about it 
Ellev — I am ashamed to show you the 
box, for it IS full of boles and itcegulanUes 
There must be somcUungaboutit which I do 
not) et understand Canyou tell me the reason 
why the prints which I hare pnt on do not 
adhere so fast as that which j ou did ? 
xS 
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CiiAHLOTTi:. — The holes have been occa- 
sioned by the causes already mentioned. 
Where the print comes ofTin so decided^ form 
as in some of these places it was either not 
varnished at all just there, or not pressed suf- 
ficiently to exclude the air; in other places 
there has been too violent rubbing. I recom- 
mend you to leave it sooner in ‘future, rather 
than to work so much over it, and makethese 
numerous holes. "Wnien you liave practised 
more, 7 ou will be able to approach the print 
much more nearly without fear of producing 
them. From the tendency of the print to 'peel 
ofTjnoneorrivo places, I should say you 
have neglected to clear the white hard var^ 
nish out of the brush thoroughly, before you 
used Jt for the transfer varnish. This mixing 
with the transfer would render it decidedly 
less adhesive than is required. One or, two 
6f the prints I advise you to remove entirely ; 
the. others which have only small holes,', I 
should fill up by painUng over them with In- 
ink.. Take apiece of %vindow glass thkt 
bas been broken- in a slightly curved form/ 
'^d scrape off: the whole, then put on more 
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varnish and another pnnt The filling up 
the Biuill breaks with Indian ink may be bet- 
ter dorte after the first coats of varnish have 
been put on I percievc jou have used the 
spirits of wine lob free!) towards the edge of 
the print, it has entirely cleared off* the white 
hard varnish, which was first put on I shall 
now varnish the top to clear it I pour the 
white hard varnish into the pipbn, and let the 
brush stand mil three or four minutes to soften 
It, before it is applied to the box A codt 
of this varnish is then to be spread over the 
whole of the top as before, and m five minutes 
a second, and ui another five minutes a third 
It IS necessary to apply them thus quickly to 
insure a perfect transparency to the pnnt 
When mezzotint engravings are transferred it 
will be desirable to add a fourth coat, m order 
to clear them properly, and they should remain 
on the water twice the length of time required 
to soften lithographic pnnts Itwill take con 
siderably longer also to rub off the paper 
when you IiavC placed them down, and they will 
look much whiter when all the paper that can 
be removed is rubbed off From pnnts of 
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this dpscnptton being enclosed in o definite 
fom, there is less trouble to make the outline 
of the paper disappear 
ELxr\ — hat is Tinegar used for ? 
CiiARtoTTE — ^To transfer coloured prints 
With As there is considcrahlj’ more size in 
the paper when prints arc coloured, it requires 
some liquid stronger Uian water completely to 
dissolve it. I therefore mix an equal quantity 
of vinegar and ^aterforthem, instead of water 
alone, leaving them on at least half an hour, 
to allow the size to be thoroughly dissolved, 
and then proceed os wiihtlie plain engravings 
Bo very careful to select those coloured enb- 
jeets for transferring winch have hod no gam- 
boge used m colouring them, as it will spread 
over the whole surface, and entirely dis- 
figure it 

ELl,E^ — How shall I discover where it 
has been used, because Sometimes it is mixetl 
With blues and reds, for green and orange 
tints » ° 

Charlotte —Generally it maybe detceted 
♦V painting sideways towards 

® o band if the yellows and greens slime 
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at all h is either the cflecl of gamho^ or gum, 
both of whicli render it unfit for tlie purpose 
of transferring; llie former for the reason 
already assigned, and the latter bccaasc it pre* 
vents tlic vaniisH taking liohl of the colours 
sufficiently to resist the influence of tlie water 
jn rubbing . olT the paper. We, hare now 
finished the process of Transferring; and if 
three more coats of ramish be given to the 
box in a few days U will have a very good ef- 
fect, and be done enough for many purposes. 
But as you may sometimes, wish to set off your 
work to die best possible advantage, I sliall go 
on to show you the process of polishing. The 
subject, in this case, must have at least twenty 
coats of varnish, in addition to those already 
given, they must be applied in^lhe follomng 
manner:-— Not more than four coats are to be 
.put on in one day, two in the rooming, one a 
ifew minutes after die otlicr; andtwoinlhc 
evening. ^ This may be done for five days suc- 
cessively *, but no inconvenience will arise if 
' several days are sufTered to elapse between the 
putting on the different coats of varnish., It 
.must be left at least a week to harden, when 
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It Will be in a fit state to polisli If 3 on tvill 
put on the varnisli aa I have descnbeil, before 
the next lesson I will come prepared to show 
jou bow tile polislimgis done 
Ellex — Just tell me wliat little difiiculties 
others line found m Tamisbing, that I maj 
endeavour to avoid them 


CitanLoTTE — If you liavc too great a quan 
tity of V amisli m j oiir brush it wall be m ridges 
where the strokes meet eacli other, and occa- 
sion considerahlc trouble m polishing, if too 
little It wall be troublesome to guide the brush 
Bo careful also to hate neaclj an equal qnanUty 
in the brush each time it 15 spread over the 
aubjcct, that it may dry evenly and draw the 
brush in one direction only while the varnish 
IS wet, that it may not disturb the surface Do 
not leave thevarnisli in the pipkin exposed to 
the air for any length of time, as it will then 
get thick, and cause little bubblia in applying 
d- If you neglect to clean the brush at any 
hme after using it, u must be softened in spmts 
of wme before it can be used again The 
™ ject must not be put very near the fire nor 
"lo •un,i« either wall be bkelj to cause 
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blistere In tlie vamish. ' Itmust not be touched 
while in a wet state, nor sliould any thing rest 
upon itj before it is hard.^ * 


THIRD LESSO.V. 

-iElixx. — I have put on the varnish as 
many times as you desired, Charlotte, and am 
very much pleased with its appearance ; in 
fact I think it looks so well that I have been 
doubting in my orvn mind whether it would 
bo necessary to do any thing more to it. Wliat 
will be tlic advantage of polishing it ? > • 

, Charlotte. — One of the chief advantages 
i^, that it not only improves the appearance of 
the vamish but makes its beauty considerably 
more durable. ,The bos, I admit, looks very 
welV ; but if left in its present state, for a few ■ 
weeks, it will have lost its gloss entirely, and 
no longer look like a new article. If you are 
fearful of injuring its present appearance, by 
attempting to polish, you may leave the side's, 
as ihey^^arc ; but when you have seen the top 
polished, I dare say yon will have courage to 
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venture the trial on the sides also, or if ^ou 
deem it unnecessary that it should he polished 
all over, it may he left as it non is 
Ellen I am certainly much pleased 
with itmits present state, andshall be eaceed 

inglj sorry to spoil it by trying to make it look 
better I should tlien be acting like a gentle- 
man Mamma once told me of who, altliough 
m good health (ancied he might be better, 
and administered a dose of physic to liimsclf 
Which killed him He would have acted 
more wisely if he had suffered himself to be 
guided by tlie old adage and "let well enough 
alone However when you have polished 
the top of the bov, I can tell better if I may 
venture to do the sides 


CnARLOtTE — Thematenals I havebrought 
for that purpose are a few Dutch rushes and 
a packet of rotten stone and I will trouble 
the secant to bring me a glass of water some 
hannel, a small piece of lard and some tine 
"our To ascertain whetl er the ramish is 
Wdeued enough for pobslmg I press my 
r firmly on .he boa and if .t leaves no 
Presslon it ,s qu,(e dr, l mko a piece of 
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rush, and cutting off the black knote from the 
ends, .press it between the fingers to make it 
fiat instead of round, and then carefully place 
die bent side upon the Tarnish, so that the 
two ends may rise a little from the box to 
avoid scratching the surface; ‘and resting my 
fingers upon iti rub 'to and fro until all the 
roughness is' worn away. • 

Ellek. — '^V' hat causes that appearance of 
white dust? I did not see you take any flour. 

■ ■CnxnioTTE. — The varnish »' made with 
gums dissolved in'spirits of wine, and as the 
spirit dries out completely, nothing but the 
gums remain; the rush, wluch has a very 
rough surface, grinds away the gum and re- 
duces U to a fine powder, causing the appear- 
ance of flour whidi you'notice. The size of 
this top of the box is seven inches by Are, 
and' will occupy about twenty minutes in 
rubbing with the rush : one piece of rush will 
last about ten minutes. Wben all the irre- 
gular rough surface has been reduced in this 
manner,'! rub ivith my fingers alone for five 
minutes, to remove any small scratches that 
'may have been made with tlie rush. Thus 
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to the things you have already prepared. 
Charlotte will, perliaps, recommend a few 
appropriate articles, which you may prepare 
immediately. 

Charlotte. — There arc many 'things 
composed of while wood work, admirably 
adapted for tliepurpose; baskets, netting-boxes, 
screens, letter-racks, match-cups, card-racks, 
what-nots, glove-boxes, card-cases, memo- 
randum-books, . cigar-cases, &c.; and litho- 
graphic prints and borders ore published on 
purpose for ornamenting lliem. I may, 'per- 
haps, again recommend tliat no subjects be 
selected, for transferring .wlucb Mill have . a 
left-handed effect when done ; and also views 
of particular places will not be proper, as they 
become the reverse of the original view when 
transferred. . i . 

j' Mamma. — I think Ellen, wUl, in future, be 
at no loss to supply thin^ for iancy sales, or 
any other purpose that she may be asked for. 
We both feel greatly indebted for your kind- 
ness in showing her so many ingenuities, -and 
pleasing ways of being industriously employed. 
. ^.Charlotte. — I- am exceedingly gratified 
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obtained, the expedition with which the shade 
and colour are putoniscertainly a recommenda- 
tion. There is a specimen wliich will give you 
an idea of the effect produced. The butterfly,’ 
you perceive, has ihedowny appearance ofNa- 
tUTcin great perfection, and the representatidn 
of the bloom on the fruit is decidedly good. ’ 

• Mamma. — 1 have never doubted that the 
effect obtained in this art was excellent ; the 
objection I have felt has been in reference to 
tlie mode of executing drawings in this style. 

Charlotte. — An eminent artist of the 
present day in one of his lectures, recommends 
students first to determine upon the effect 
they wish to produce, and ' adds, the manner 
of obtaining it is not of consequence; and if 
by standing upon their heads instead of their 
feel, they can accomplish it more easily 'or 
successfully he should'not object to it: may' 
not this' idea tvith justice be applied to the 
art now under consideration ? 

Maxima. — A s you state it will be no pre- 
judice to Ellen to practice this work, I shall 
certainly not stand in the W'ay of her enjoying 
the pleasure of acquiring the knowledge of if. 
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Ellen — ^Tliank you, Alammi MTien shill 
I espectthe first les««on, Charlotte' 

CiiABLOTrE — If I allow a ueek for jour 
transfer work, jou wiH hare done several 
things jn that time Suppose I say to-daj 
week. I will thank jon to have ready for 
me two glasses of water, a palette or slab, 
with sereral divisions, three or four lead 
weights, and some unglizcd Bnstol board 


FIRST LESSON 

CifAitcoTTE — I hare brought with me i 
box of colours, containing a cake of carmine, 
smalt, intense blue, cobalt, chrome yellow, 
numbers 1 , 2 and S, neutral tint, emerald green, 
red lead, flake white, scarlet, Indian red, 
limp Lhck, burnt sienna, burnt umber, Ant- 
werp blue, and Prussian blue , a sbell of gold 
and one of silver, a packet of copper bronze, 
gold brontc, and silver powder, one dozen 
Jirge tinting brushes, and six small ditto, a 
few camel hair pcna!«, a blacklead penal, a 
tracer, and a sliarp pointed penknife Also a 
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portfolio containing some sheets of tinting 
paper, one of transparent tracing paper and 
a piece of card board coloured with a dark 
tint on one side To copy a painting done m 
this style, I commence with a simple subject 
such as a butterflj , and placing a piece of 
tinting paper o^er the copy trace the outline 
of any principal form such as one of the ^T^ngs 
uith a tracer, resting heavily enough to mike 
a white mark, then trace any other form which 
IS not connected with the one already done, as 
the under mng on the other side of the fly, 
and other forms may be traced provided there 
IS sufficient space between them all to allow 
the different colours to be put on without pas 
sing over each other unintentionally When 
as many have been taken as can be done with 
attention to the above rule the tinting piper 
must be mov ed to mother part, and the forms 
^vhichwere omitted before traced ,n the same 
manner as in the instance under consulera-' 
tmn the body of the fly and the blue edge of 
‘he wing can very well be taken It will assist 
materially m placing on the second outline to 
paint with, if two of the forms distant from 
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each Ollier sketched on the first, arc drami 
o\er again ^ith the tracer upon the succeed- 
ing outlines, as m the present example, the 
tip of each wing may be triced V> hen all 
the forms hue been thus traced, I place them 
upon the coloured card board and with the 
penknife, which should be very shirp at the 
point, carefully cut out each form, pressing 
liard enough to divide the paper at once , but 
if after passing round the outline with the 
knife It docs not come out clearly and without 
tearing, it will be preferable to cut again 
rather than to force tt out. Be tcry parti- 
cular to cut clear at the comers , to accom- 
plish winch I recommcndtlntllicknifc should 
pass rather bejond tlic outline I should have 
a little hone bj side to sharpen the knife 
as the edge wears airij, to do which I put a 
drop or two of water on the hone, and lajing 
the knife flat on it, rub to and fro with a gentle 
pressure, ten or twelve times on both sides of 
tlie knife, which will be suflicicnt to sharpen 
it, unless. It should be very blunt, in winch 
case It will lake a longer time. 

— I fear I shall not know when 
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I have dra^vn over all tlje outline. I think 
I shall omit some, and I am not sure I have 
sufiicient strength to cut through the paper. 
Does it not make your fingers ache to con- 
tinue pressing so heavily ? ’• 

Charlotte. — If the knife he sharp,' whicii 
I have recommendeil. j-ou will find that more 
art than strength is reqnired. Do not at- 


tempt to pass it quicfciy along, hut let it have 
lime to divide the paper by guiding it slowly, 
particularly at first, by which means yomrill 
avoid those sudden turns in curved forms that 
^ve an awkward angular appearance to them. 
The tinUng paper ahoold be newly made, as 
that which has been made a length of time is 
apt to get hard and brittle, and is then cut 
with greater difllculty and uncertainty. If 
you copy n group of flowera or any other 
study which has a great number of. pieces to 
he cut out you will probahlyomit several, but 
this IS of no importance, as they can he added 
after those cut ftt arc painted , in fact there 
mil he no objection to painting wlicn only the 
hrs ontboe 

times, I pTOiecd with the painting, nnd in 
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this "tit as in. most styles of painting, the pro- 
cess will he rendered much more simple and 
the attainment of it consequentlj easier, by 
commencing with a study of light and shade 
onl) , for which purpose, I u«e Indian mb, 
heutral tint or sepia I put the first outline on 
the Bristol hoard, and place a lead weight at 
each comer to prevent its moving about, I then 
mb tlie colour to be used on the slab witli a 
little water, and dip one of the tinting brushes 
upon It, tins I prepare by rubbing U on a 
sheet of paper until it is nearly dry, nhen d 
apply It to the drawing, workmgit chiefly in a 
circular direchoi?, and with a light touch, but 
occasionally passing it to and fro m the dircc 
!pon of the outline Ifl have the colour mthe 
brush in too liquid a condition, it wiHmaken 
disagreeabl} hard outline, and probably spread 
imder the paper in a jagged form, if too dry 
It will work heavily, and occasion a dullness in 
the colouring When propcrlj done, it works 
pleasantly and produces a downj appear- 
ance, very much like the effect of stippling m 
miniature painting, and the perfect gradation 
of light and shade, and tint, which is so easilj 
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obtained in this manner, contributes consider- 
ably to the beauty of tlie perfonn'ince If 
you ob‘;er>e anj scratches orcr the colour 
tliey a ill have been occasioned by stiff hairs 
m tlie brush, and may betaken out I ■will not 
proceed farther than this to-<Uy, le^t I give 
you more at once than mil be agrectble 

Ellen —Thank you, Charlotte I mil try 
to follow wliat } ou have done, and j ou shall 
see It to-motcov. 

Charlotte. — Y ou will find your fld» antage 
if you repeat this commencement of tlie study 
Bcteral times, before you proceed further. 


SECOND LESSON. 

Ellen — I have not succeeded quite to my 
satisfaction, yet, but I hope a little further 
practice uill insure it. MTiat I find puzzles 
roc is the liability of the colour to be dis 
turbed. If I have painted a part and wish 
to make it darker, I find the brush Temoies 
thattdready put on, andmTectifying this error 
1 make a mottled appearance, which docs not 
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look well. But I hadmost trouble in cutting 
the outlines ; the knife slipped about so that 
I seemed to have no command over it. 

CiiAntOTTE. — Then U was not sufficiently 
sharp, Ellen, Did you make u»e of the hone 
I recommended. 

Ellev. — Oh yes, I rubbed away famously, 
perhaps I did so too mucli. 

I CiiAREoTTE — Very likely. Tlie spots in 
the painting arise from aheavy pressure with 
the brush, or from its being m too moi^t a 
state, I shall now take (lie next outline, and 
by the assistance of the sketche:» which repre- 
'lent the form of the parts already painted, I 
place It on correctly, and securing it with the 
weights, shade m a similar manner, lifting up 
the outline occasionally to see that it corres- 
ponds w itli the shading already done. The 
Temaimng forms are to be finished in a similar 
manner, and if any of the ouUme has been 
omitted, It may be cut out and painted before 
the markings andveinings inth the camel hair 
brush are put in. To introduce the lines of 
shadeupon each wing, cut apiece of the tinting 
paper into the form of the outlme, and while 
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the whole form is on it put this piece of paper 
do" n and shade " uh a small brush to and fro> 
then inoNe it to the proper distance and shade 
again, until the -whole is finished The effect 
of double edge to the wings of the butterfly 
IS produced h> moiing the outline as many 
times ns required, and shading with the small 
brush each time 

Ellek — Can jou colourihis butterfly with 
different tints, now you have produced the 
effect oflight and shade with the Indnn inh^ 
I should feir t!te black would mix up and 
spoil the colours 

CiuntOTTC — are perfectly right in 
your conjecture Thiscannotbe coloured with 
out the nak you have supposed But I shall 
show you how to produce a coloured subject 
as soon as tins is flnishcil The next step is 
to introduce the fine light touches, •«uch as the 
light veins of leaves &.c I take a little water 
alone in a small camel hair pencil, and draw 
over the foiiu 1 intend to make, and immedi 
ately press a piece of soft rag on it, and the 
colour will come off, if not sufficiently bright 
the first timcLit may be repeated, taking care 



not to nnike it too "broad bj- the repetition. 
After this the markings or dark touches are 
'pul on, with a ’good pointed came! hair pen- 
-ci! dipped in the Indian ink; and if any 
spaces of light have been left unintentionally, 
in consequence of tlie outlines not having been 
brought close together, they must be 'care- 
fully filled with light touches of the Indian 
ink, ’‘The'last thing to be done is to get rid 
of the hard outlines, which cannot be avoided 
'entirely, although by proper attention, as be- 
fore recommended, they may be made consi- 
derably less conspicuous. To soften down 
Uiese strong outlines, I take a little thin colour 
*on a camel hair brush, and work off tlie out- 
line by a repetition 'of small fine touches, by 
‘ which means I ’ obtain the downy effect so 
"mitural to the outline of butterflies, flowers, 
-fruit, &c. ; and Avith the same material any 
"particularly delicate and highly finished efl^t 
‘may be produced, as the eyes of birds, drops 
of water on leaves, delicate touches on wings 
' of butterflies, &c. ' - - . . • 

Ellen. — How very beautiful the effect of 
this method Is ! I am surprised any one 
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should decry it. Do you not consider it a \ ery 
useful discovery ^ 

CirARLOTTE — The effect is, undoubtedlyj 
exceedingly pleasing, and it is interesting to 
be acquainted with it , hut I must candidly 
state that I do not think it desirable that it 
should interfere with or supersede the study 
of sketching from Nature \ ou will readily 
perceive that those who practice in tins ivay 
can be only copyists , and there is a proba 
bihty of producing too great a uniformity in 
the effect of shade, unless a constant effort be 
made to avoid it 


THIRD LESSO^ 

CiiAntoTTC — great variety of colours 
IS used in tinting coloured subjects , and per- 
haps a fen general rules for their application, 
without reference to any particular subject, 
will enable you to understand the directions 
afterwards applied to individual cases All 
light colours, must be put on before darker 
ones, particularly in the case of one colour 
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being put o-ver another For all compound 
tints it must be bonm m mind are com 
posed of the three simple colours only* blue, 
reel, and jellow, blue and red produce lilac 
and puqdc, blue and yellow make green, 
red and yellow produce orange and scarlet, 
blue, red and y cllow, mixed together, make 
grey , and all the variety of tint, between those 
mentioned mil be obtained by adding most of 
that vfbich CMdcnlly prcsaiU m the miMure 
in the subject copied, whether ivc imitate 
Nature or a painting Thus a small quantity 
of red mixed mtU a larger portion of yellow 
will make a pale orange tint, on the contrary 
less yellow and more red will produce scarlet, 
a little blue to a quantity of yellow giies the 
bright green so beautiful to the ey e in the 
foliage of young trees in the spnng of the 
year, while a smill portion of yellow to a 
quantity of blue will gi>c Uie depth of tint 
observed m the appearance of evergreens 
during the wanter season 

Ellen — 1 have always thought tint 
colouring must be a difiicult part of paint 
ing, and now yon mention the way in which 
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the numerous tints are produced, I perceire 
that it will require considerable practice before 
1 shall feel at home with them. / ' 

Charlotte. — I hope you will not antici^ 
pate difficulltea, EUen. I am well aware that 
in referring to the art of colouring in this 
general and indefinite manner, without direct- 
ing your attention to particular studies, it can- 
not at first be so intelligible as it trill certainly 
prove with an increased knowledge of the art. 
As I proceed to explain n few subjects, you 
will admit your fears are entirely unfounded. 
By washing the ‘outlines already used witli 
soil flannel and a little soap and water, they, 
may be employed for colours, and will mate 
a more easy study than on entirely new sub- 
ject for the first performance. I commence 
by preparing the palette, upon which I rub 
some chrome yellow,No. 2, carmine, smalt, 
Indian red, Indian ink, lamp black, neutral tint, 
chrome yellow, No. 1, and Antwerp blue; all 
separately. With a large tinting brush spread 
the yellow, No. 2, entirely over the upper wings, 
and of an even colour, ^vjth .another brush 
shade over the tips of these wings with the 
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carmine, but not until the^cllow is perfectly 
dry, and mth another shade over tlie wings 
towards the body of the fly with come thin 
Indian ink, which is also to be added to give 
the very dark effect at tho edge of the tip of 
each Then take the piece of cuned paper, 
and with a small tintmg brush put the lines of 
shade, as m tlie copy after which move the 
outline to form the double edge, which is 
done with Indian ink also For the lower 
wing I use the silver, which is m the shell, 
taking It up on a damp brush, and working it 
as any of the colours After this the shaded 
parf is done witli neutral tint os are aI<o the 
curved lines , the outer edge of the lower 
Wings is done with smalt and the body of the 
fly with Indian red the lei> es of the sprig are 
done with Antwerp blue, and No 1, chrome 
yellow, anda little carmine mixed to make an 
oln egreen The blue and) ellow would be^ ery 
crude The spot* and black marks are done 
wath lamp black and arc put on witli a camel 
hair pencil the touches of gold are produced by 
using the gold from the shell with a wet camel 
hair brush , the veming of the leaves may be 
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ratbcrajTllow tmt, enil ustHllolcrably (Iiick. 

Kut.n.— I ccmm!> donoi sj'j'rcltcnd much 
difijcuUy in p.iiniit>g this nubjt'Ci { and if )ou 
(liink I sball tmtlmtand the followitisjftuibcs 
as easily, I aliall bojiin to hope for •■‘iifcess. 

Ch sittoTTi:.-— Tlie next snidr I shall male 
with volt, I inwnd, shsU be a {rroup of froit. 
m •wbicVi n prcaicr tatirty of linU vtiU W 
reqiijmb 


roi'RTii tr.«?oK. 

Cjuri.otte. — Yout performance h «oi 
(juile so clear U alioiitd be, Ellen. The 
canniiic lias niixoil up with the yellow anil 
destroyed its briUlant cflt'CL Jt will lie de- 
sirable, in future, when you to iviintpiic 
colour over another, to wash Ute first ollTrom 
the outline, IwfoTc the second is applied. You 
hate also carried llie Indian ink farther and 
stronger over the light than has a natural or 
good cflcct j the smalt too, is not so equal as 
In the copy. It is a diflicult material to work 
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with in every style of painting, and requires 
greater practice than oUjer colours to obtain a 
complete command over it. 

Ellkk. — I fancied I had succeeded most 
admirably, Charlotte; but you looh with so 
critical an eye upon my performance, that I 
shall cease to expect your approbation, how- 
ever I mfl> have pleased myself; I have done 
this three times, and have made an undoubted 
improv ement each time. What n ould j ou Iiav e 
said had I shown you my first performance? 

CiiAnLOTTE. — Very happy I am to liear of 
jour application, ondl should hope the gratifi- 
cation it has afibrded you to witness j our own 
decided improvement, has amply recompensed 
you for all ) our trouble. Y ou must admit that 
it was not very probable that after so short an 
acquaintance with the art, j ou could produce 
any thing perfectly equal to the copy ; and 
therefore j ou must not sufter y ourself to be 
discouraged on account of my free observa- 
tions. I will now commence a group of fruit. 
Having CNqilained the method of forming the 
outlines, I hav e brought them with me ready, 
and can therefore proceed at once to the paint- 
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mg. For the plum, tl,e light part is covered 
with smalt, the shaded side with smalt and 
earntne mixed, and the darkest tint with a 
htlle intense hlue alone; for the apple, a light 
tint of No. 2 chrome yellow over the whole— 
hmt, carmine used rather d^r over the red 
» e, and an olive green made of intense 
hlue and No. 2chrome yellow, for the shaded 
■stde. deepened with a litUe Indian ink. used 
a one at last I the raspberries are done with 
carmine alone at first, and the shaded side 
mth cannineand Indian ink mixed aftetivarda; 
he peach is tinted neatly nil over with No. 1 
chrome yellow, but this colour is not to be 
put on where the bloom of carmine appears 
alone ; the carmine is next put on in rather a 
moist state, it is then shaded with neutral tint 
and a small quantity of yellow mixed, and a 
very little cobalt blue where it appears particu- 
y^doivny; the grapes have the light fintof 
"'"‘"Is the outline put 
n first, the delicate touch of cobalt to Jve 
transparency next the green, made Sth 

^1 tl?i ‘ ^"''''--“"‘Iiifterwards 

liltic Indian ink added to the colour and 
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put over the most sliadcd parts; tlie vine 
leaves, whicli ■ have naturally so rich and 
pleasing a variety of lint, 1 commence by paint- 
ing the light tips with No. 2 chrome 3*0110^, 
the green is made with Antwerp blue and 
No. 1 chrome yellow, the brownisli tint is 
produced by working carmine over the green 
in the darker parts, ami also over the 3 'ellow 
tips to obtain (he orange tint. 

• EtLCS.— IIow arc the spots on the grapes 
and the fretted appearance on tlie apple done ? 

Ctf.tntoTTC. — Witlj'a camel hair paint 
brush. The 3 ‘cllow spots on the gTnj)es ore 
gamboge, and Uie streaks on the apple are 
done Hath carmine and gamboge mixed. The 
(cndnls of the vine I sketch with a blncklead 
pencil and paint over them with the camel 
liair brush. The numerous anwll shades on 
the leaves arc put in by working the colour 
over A piece of curved, paper moved about in 
the difierent positions. It will be good prac- 
tice if 3 'ou p.*uiitcach of these subjects sepa- 
ratel}' — first, on a loose scrap of pajxr, and will 
be found the most speetly means of arriving at 
success. Let me again request x'ou to pay 
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particular attention to finishing, so as cntirel} 
to correct the liird ciTcct of the sharp outlines 
that are so apt to appear in this sljle of paint- 
ing, and which more thin any one thing be- 
sides betrijs the peculiar TOinncr. 

Ellev. — I Milldom} best, but I must con 
fess 1 am not \ erj singuinc about the accom- 
plishment of so great a \aneiy of tints I 
shall adopt yourrccommendalion and tr} eich 
one sopiratelj before I venture upon the 
whole group. Do jou think 1 maj try upon 
paper instead of Bristol board , because I 
shall be sorry to spoil a nice piece of board t 

Charlottc — Certainly, Ellen. I am glad 
)0u thought of It, as you will proceed with 
more confidence ind success, if jou have no 
paiticular circ about the matenal jou are 
working upon The p iper should be rather 
fine and smooth, as a rough piper will giic 
so coarse in appeirunce to the painting as 
will offend the eje If you succeed with this 
subject, I will It the ne\t lesson paint a group 
of flowers. 
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CiiARtoTTE — Ellen, line jou found 
hs much trouble with the fruit qs jou ex- 
pected * 

Ellfn — Upon the whole I think not I 
havcpauited e\cry fruit scpiratelj three orfour 
tunes The grapes I hid Decision topractjcc 
most, and I fear they still look licai*) Butjou 
shill gi\e me your opinion if jou plea«e 

CiiARtoTTE — Shall It be my genuine 
opinion, Ellen ’ 

Ellek — Oh, certainly, Charlotte, and I 
promise not to express \csation even if jou 
pronounce it a fulurc 

CiiAiaoTTE. — Very good, then I tell you 
iviUiout reserve I consider the cfTect of the 
whole much too gaudy Look, at it allogclherj 
and compare it with the copy Docs it not 
entirely kill it by its violent contrasts’ The 
peach, for instance, is y cllow , red and dirk grey 
almost, without any blending of tlicse colours , 
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the plum also is blue and red, instead of purple , 
the spots representing the seeds of the grapes 
are decidedly too strong, and the veins of the 
leaies much darker than necessary I think 
these faults have arisen from an effort to oid 
a confused appearance of colouring, which I 
noticed in your last performance , so that y ou 
have only to guard against the extremes m 
future, and unite clearness with softness This 
group of flowers, wiU require for the holly- 
hock, carmine shaded witli Indian ink, for 
the larkspur, smalt shaded with intense blue, 
for tlie sweet pea, carmine and smalt , for the 
yellow robcs, No 2 chrome j elfow, shaded with 
Indian ink and lake , for the white rose, neutral 
tint and carmine Tlie colours must in general 
be used in a more liquid state for flowers than 
for fruit, eveept m those instances m which it is 
intended to represent any very downy surface, 
such as the hearts-ease, dalilia, hly, &.c , for 
which the colours should be used tolerably dry, 
as in painting fruit After I have rubbed the 
carmine in water, I niiic a brush or two full of 
hartshornwithittoimprovethetmt particularly 
for roses, which it does by neutralizing the ef- 
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fcctofyello^v, that is found i little m all car 
mine If a slight tint of indigo be put toward* 
the tips of the smaller petals of the flower it 
ml! produce a ^ cry natural and pleasing eflect 
The ) ellowro'tcs I tint all over with pale yellow 
at first, and then shade them with a darker 
tint, and at Inst u ith a little Indian ink mixed 
with It The forget me-not is tinted with 
the cobalt and shaded a\ith intense blue , the 
upper petals of the heirts-casc 1 paint with 
carmine and smalt mixed together, unless I 
wish a particularly brilliant cfllct in which 
case I put the cartninc on first and shade oscr 
that with smalt, the loirer petals ore done with 
No lands yellows The lily has pale yellow 
put towards the lower part of cacli i>ctal, and 
IS shaded with neutral tint, which ] reduces 
(lie greenish hue natural to the shades of this 
flower Try your skill in copying a group of 
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peamnce the brush secracdalwajs to produce, 
jt might be only adapted for fruit and butter- 
flies , but I pcrccne by proper roanageraent it 
does for flowers admirably lien I succeed 
muU these shall I be able to attempt birds ^ 

I have seen such splendid specimens of birds 
lately, that I shall be truly delighted if I can 
accomplish the copying of them 

Charlotte — Certainly, it is exceedingly 
well adapted for birds, representing the beau- 
tiful roundness of figure and plumage to per- 
fection In these as vrell as butterflies, you will 
have occasion to introduce ibe bronzes, to ob 
tarn a sufficiently brilliant cfloct, and for this 
purpose a thin gum water must be used instead 
of water alone 

Helen —I suppose that is to make it 
shine’ 

Charlotte —No, it is rather to make the 
bronzes adhere to thepaper, for if applied with' 
water alone, they would bnish off when dry 
If your brushes get clogged with the colours 
or bronzes, you must wash them with soap 
and Water, by dipping die brushes m cold 
water and working them on a piece of yellow 
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soap;then.rub them ona towel, after which dip 
tliera in water alone: repeat this until they 
are quite clean. 


Elt.en.— I have done a group of flowers, 
Charlotte, and shall be happy to hear your 
opinion of it. 

Charlotte.— I am much pleased with it 
indeed, the cabbage rose is the only flower I 
consider- defective. You have cv'idently used 
the carmine in too dry a state, and the result 
is that .1 much more solid clTcct is given than 
naturally belongs to that flower. By using 
this colour^wilh more liquid in future, the 
tliin transparent cflcct will be obtained wliich 
I before recommended. Do you perceive my 
meaning, Ellen? 1. think, if we were not well 
acqu.ainted mili the flower, this|jainting would 
convey to the mind the idea that the petals 
were. composed of a much thicker material 
than naturally l)eloi^ to them. > 

-Ellen*. — I i>crccivc it immediately, now 
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you have pointed it out j but it did not appear 
before. Perhaps I looktrith too great a fond* 
ness upon my own work ; however, I am glad 
you approve the rest of the drawing. I shall 
practice a few roses and endeavour to correct 
this fault. 

Ciiahlotte.— By which means you will 
command success. Always adopt the deter- 
mination to persevere, and you will certainly 
overcome mountains of difficulty. -You may 
show this dramng.lo jour Mamma, whom I 
hear approaching. , , , j 

Mamma. — Ellen, I am anxious to know if 
you have accomplished the Oriental Tinting 
yet, as I wish you to make a present to a 
young friend, who being fond of gay colours, 
Will be delighted with something done in this 
manner, 

. Ellen,— I have .just finished a group of 
flowers, Mamma; and wish to have your 
opinion 1 of it I have also done a butterfly 
and some fruit. -We .were desirous 'to see 
you, that we might consult together how to 
turn this new acquisition to’ account. , , ’ 

Mamma.— I t certainly is a decidedly pretty 
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art Indeed the gradual shades and tmte are 
beautiful, and please the eye very much the 
onlj objection I see t:> a little more precision, 
aToovmtmg \oionrva\vty, m cscry part than 1 
thinkconsistentnithNature ^Miatdoyousav, 
Charlotte , do } ou not think that easy negh* 
gence, so graceful m Nature, is wanting here ^ 

Charlotte — Undoubted! j,m} dear Aunt, 
It IS, but I think tint must in great put be 
attributed to Ellen’s irant of command and 
freedom, which can onlj bo attained by con 
tinucd practice Great allowance should be 
made, consulcnng this , and I hope in a short 
pmcevtcrt tdso, an'l tmdtJtcstini 

to at Old It 

hlASiMA — Very true then I shall reserve 
my remarks until I can exercise them upon 
some of Ellen’s more ad\anced performances 
I am quite satisfied it %nll be lughlj acceptable 
to the young friend I spoke of, whose birth 
day 13 next week , and 1 shall therefore be 
glad if Ellen will ornament a pair of screens 
for her, with all possible speed, as they must 
be given on that day, unless you think of 
something that will be more acceptable 
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Cjiarlotte. — Screens are always useful, 
and can be done in as little time as any tiling: 
1 should, tliereforr, recommend Uiem. But 
ivhen they are done Ellen will be happy to 
do sonielhing for you, if you will mention 
what you partieubirly wish, as she intends to 
bo very busy with a view to make herself a 
proficient in the art. 

Mahjis — I shall be much pleased if she 
will ornament me fourcardboanl (lower-stands 
for the pi^-lables , and a ,x.ir of matel«ups 
for tlie cluraney-piecej and after that any 
Ihing she herself may think of, or you can re- 


Cluiuorrc.— Asmanyof her youngfriends 
base frequently requested contributions to 
their scrap books, Ellen can now furnish them 
at little cost or trouble tsith as many as they 
mshj andfor the purpose of presents to her 

rien she can make up a great variety. Such 

I have enumerated before will do equally for 
h s art : card-racks, baskets, screens, port- 
-the 

afterw,;^ ^ "" "'‘“0 trood to be 

afterwards varnished, all the variety ofarticles 
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made m that matenal maj be ornamented in 
this manner, or common boxes can be co 
vered with paper or Bristol board, and oma 
mented with the Onental Tinting 
Ellen — But shall I be able to procure 
copies for so great a \ariety of subjects as j ou 
ha\e enumerated^ 

CuAnLOTtE — Generally youmay hire them 
at the fanc} shops in this style, or very pretty 
subjects m the usual style of water-colour 
painting from wluch }ou maj copy m this 
manner, or } ou maj take a sketch from Nature 
and colour it j ourself 
Ellen — I shall set about making a variety 
of things immediatelj , and shall then request 
you kindly to explain to roe the next art you 
mentioned — the Mezzotinting 

CnARLOTTE — ^ slnll be ^ery happy to do 
so, whenever jou arc readj to receive my as 
Eistance 

Muima — I dont think 1 am at all ac 
quamted with the irt jou are now speaking 
of hat IS It, Cliarlottc ? 

CiiauLOTTF — st>le of drawing called 
Mezzotinting because it has some rc:>cmblancc 
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to the engravings which bear the same name. 
It is done on the same principle as Oriental 
Tinting, but from the nature of the material 
used, (powdered blaciclead) it can be applied 
to those subjects, which cannot so well be ex- 
ecuted with the colours used for the former* 
Oriental Tinting ia most suited to those sub- 
jects which have naturally a great brilliancy 
of colouring, such ns fruit, flowers, birds, and 
butterflies ; while the Meizotinting is much 
better adapted to such as require less attention 
to the effect of colouring, but need the most 
minute care to produce the effects of light and 
shade, feeling and expression, such as moon- 
light and twilight scenes in landscape, and sub* 
jects appropriate for sculpture in figures. Dif- 
ferent brushes are also vised, to admit of a 
finer touch than those used for Oriental 
Tinting. You will readily conjecture, from 
what I have slated, that this art is not quite 
so easy as the former. Any little deviations 
from the correct outline, or any irregularity 
in the shading, will be more easily dVected- 
than in the Oriental Tinting, upon which, it 
is, in fact, a considerable refinement, and must 
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enjrage all the attenbon tlie tudent can 
commancL 

^laaiMA I think 1 entertain rcry Lttle 
objecbonto Ellen’s practising this art , on the 
contraiy I perceive it nrart lead to improve- 
ment Vf hen she has done something m this 
'raj*, I shall be quite anxious to «ee it , but I 
SaTee ivith jou, Charlotte, that it \nll be de- 
sirable to go on with what she has just ac- 
quired before this is commenced. I must 
therefore request that the following month be 
evoted to her recent attainments, and then, 
^>oa think proper, she may commence the 
Mcezohniing 

Ciiahlotte. — Ellen will, I am *nire, 'ee 
the propnetv of doing so, and will readilj 
acquiesce m the arrangement In the mean 
I shall be liappy to render mj assistance 
^ advice or mfonnabon, m the application of 
® work I have with roc tit o subjects done 
^ us Bt}le the landscape is a moonlight 
from a pambng bj Cuyp and the 
u study irOra Guido, illustrating the 
passage m holy wnt, **I know that mj 
teenier hieth «" 
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Mamjia — Both truly beautiful, particularly 
the last If Ellen can a«:oiDplish any thing 
like these, 1 shall he pleased indeed 

Ei-len — ^After the commendation 5 ou Iiave 
besto'ved upon the art, I shall he sorry to 
loose the opportunity ofleaming it I shall, 
of course, u ait willingly the time specified 
only I hope nothing will anse to deprive us of 
Charlottes company before that time Do 
you not think, Mamma, some occurrence 
uhich we are not at present aTvareof,msy 
happen to hasten her departure 

Mamma — I dunk you need not entertain 
any fears about that, Ellen The way in u hich 
youhaveetprcsscdyourself conveys something 
so like a selfish allusion, that I really hope 
you will explain your meaning bo as to show 
that your words admit ofa better construct on 
Eleen — Oh dear. Mamma ’ I am sure J 
shall he exceedingly grieved when the time 
for Charlotte s departure from us arm es quite 
independently of the pleasure I shallloaem 
being deprived of herkindinstructions Iliopc 
-cousm Charlotte, you do not think roe capable 
of such a feeling of indifierence as to express 
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aNrish for- your society merely that I may 
reap the benefit of your knowledge 2 
Charlotte. — Not for a moment, my dcur 
Ellen. ^ 


Charlotte. — How many paintings have 
you done, Ellen, since our last meeting; and 
have you made them up into fancy things ? 

‘ Ellen*.— You ‘skill see, dear Charlotte: 
first, "here are the four groups for ^laroma's 
flower-stands, which I want your kind assist- 
ance to help mc'to makeup. The screens 
for a ‘present, which Momma wished me to 
paint, 1 mounted on embossed boards, and 
sent them off just in time. These two small 
groups of fruit I intend for the match-cupS, 
and these also I must ask you how to make up. 

Charlotte.— Y ou have practiced this art 
so successfully th.it I sliall irillingly teach you 
the tnczEOtinl ; and sludl be happy to com- 
mence to-morrow, if agreeable. The method 
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Masim\ — Both tnilj beautiful, particularly 
the last If Ellen can accoraphsh any thing 
like these, I shall he pleased indeed 

Elifn — \ftcr the commcnihtion \ouliave 
bestowed upon the art, I shall be som to 
loose the opportunit) of learning it I sJ all, 
of course wait wilhnglj the time specified 
onU I hope nothin,, will ftn«e to dcprisc us of 
Cliarlotlcs companj before tliat lime Do 
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aUnsh for >our society merely that I may 
reap th6 benefit of your kno^^ ledge ^ 

Charlotte — ^Not for a moment, my dear 
Ellen 


Charlotte — How manj paintings have 
you done, Ellen since our last meeting, and 
ha\e you made them up into fancy things^ 
Ellen — You shall see, dear Charlotte 
first, here are the four groups for Mamina a 
flower stands, which I want your kind assist 
ance to help me to make up The screens 
for a present whicli Mamma wished me to 
paint 1 mounted on embossed boards, and 
sent them off just in time These two small 
groups of fruit I intend for the match-cups, 
and these also I must ask you how to make up 
Charlotte — ^ou ha^e practiced this art 
so successful!) that 1 shall willingly teach you 
the mezzotint , and sludl be happy to com 
mence to morrow, if agreeable The method 
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of making up tlie fiower-stands, and match- 
cups, and many other little tilings, I propose 
to explain to you after you have finished 
studying the Mezzotint and Inlaying. 
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nUST LESSON. 

Chaulottl— I will show you^ Ellen, how 
to copy three subjects in lliis style, after which^ 
Tfitb attention ani care, I hope you will ac- 
complish any . stu<hes, however varied they 
may be. The hrst shall he a simple shetch 
of Eddystone Light-house, the second a moon- 
light scene after Coyp, and the third a hust 
of Canova. The materials I use for this art 
are, six hadger hair brushes of different sizes, 
the largest being about an inch and a quarter 
in width, and the sumllest a quarter of an inch} 
some blacldead reduced to an exceedingly fine 
powder; a marble slab} a few leather and 
paper stumps-, an Indian rubber pencil; H, 
m2 
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nil, and Ilini bhcUcad pencils, sometinl- 
mg piper, thinner linn for Oncntal Tinting, 
a ler) sharp penknife , and some lead weights. 
In cutting out the outlines for these subjects 
I leave the piper on!} where it is necessarj 
to presene the light as m the instance before 
me, the form of tlic whole of the building 
IS not traced when 1 nnrk the outline for tlic 
akj, but about half waj up, because tlie light 
IS not higher than that The form of the « hite 
sad at the nght hand is left, but not that of the 
dark one, as that will appear plain)} enough 
over die shading of the sk} To produce the 
extreme clcirnoss of outline, wlucli imparts so 
spirited an cfiect to the drawing, as m the light 
•‘ad against the dark cloud, the knife must be 
Used in a sloping position instead of holding it 
perfeedy upright, which will cause the outline 
toslopegradmllytowardsthe form, and present 
a sharp edge i>hcrc it approaches the card 
board. But as this will make the form smaller 
at the lou crpart of the outline, andcause iwhite 
space between t« o objects that ore intended to 
ho close to each otlicr, care must be taken to 
cut rather outside of the traced line, by which 
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and carcfull) avoid toudiing it in shading 
j\fler the outlines arcprcparcd I put alittlc of 
tlie powdered blacUcad on to the marble slab, 
and with a brush of middling size, moistened 
and dipped upon it in its dry state, and then 
rubbed on a clear part of the marble to dis 
perse the lead equallj amongst the hairs, I 
apply It to the drawing, holding it upngbt, 
and commence by notking to and fro in the 
direction of the outline, to obtain a clear form 
for the horizon and the light sails, and oner 
wards I work m a circular threebon to produce 
the entire shade of the sly, the long dark 
cloud at the upper part of the drawing is m 
troduced with a sraaller brush, held in a 
sloping position, similar to the way m whicli 
a pen is earned in wnbng, and guided back 
ward and forward in the direction of the cloud 
imelf To handle these brushes properly 
they must he held so as to admit of the move- 
ment of the arm as well as the hand , and the 
most certain method to obtain this freedom in 

handling, ,^1, 

tree from the paper The brushes must be 
used moist or diy according to the darkness 
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of colour required for the sluide ; so that a light 
shade may be introduced with a perfectly dry 
brush, while a dart one «fill require it to be 
quite damp. The effects of light are pro- 
duced by the Indian rubber pencil, which is 
giuded with a light firm touch over the form 
intended to be grren, and repeated until it re- 
stores the light completely. A great variety of 
clouds may be formed with this simple instru- 
ment It will be necessary to cut the point of 
it with a pair of scissors, as soon as it loses its 
power to take off the lead, which will be the 
case aficr about every dozen touches. 1 now 
put on the second outline, with very' great pre- 
cision, according to the form which was traced 
to guide me in fixing it properly; and with the 
smaller brush shade the light-house, water, &c. 
And after all the outlines have been placed 
on and shaded in succession, the lines and 
markings are introduced with the blacklead 
pencils, using the HH for any very pale 
lines, and H for darklines and touches. Tlie 
dra^ving is now finished, and I shall leave you 
to try your skill in copying it ; ' recommend- 
ing you not to have too much lead in your 
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brush at one time as that tnJl soil the draiv ina 
It will also be a good plan to dust off, with 
an old silk handkerchief, any that may have 
unintentionally accumulated under the outlines 
as you take each off, and before placing on 
the folloinng one If you have too small a 
quantity of lead in the brush, it mil work in 
with a brown colour, instead of the grey tint 
SO pleasing to the eye 
Euien —This effect delights me greatly, 
Charlotte It appears so perfect how beau 
tliully round the building seems, one can 
scarcely believe itto headat surface of pap* 

It IS, indeed a very sweet view Do you 
think I shall succeed at once 
CnAELoiTE-The outlines will occasion 


you most trouble, Ellen The style is, as you 
observe so perfect m the effect of light snd 
sliade, that any defect, however small i„ the 
outline is mstantly discovered I beg you, 
t erefore, to take veiy great pains to make 
t lem as correct as you possibly can At first 
also you wUl not have so much power over 
afi tl ri “ fooessary to produce'. 

oil ftolightyou may desire, bulahttleprac 
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ticc make you mistress of it. ' I mention 
this, that you may not feel discouraged when 
you find you cannot immediately give yourself 
entire satisfaction. * ’ 

''Ellen. — I am truly obliged by your kind- 
ness. - I shall do this little subject three times 
to-day, and then 'perhaps' you will ^ve me 
another lesson to-morrow. ' 

CnAiiLOTTE. — ^^Vith the greatest pleasure, 
Ellen. Be ready for me at the usual time. ' 


• ‘ SECOND LESSON. 

Chatilotte.— Before we commence' the 
moonlight scene, will you let m’e see your suc- 
cess with' the light'liouse. ■ ' 

Ellen. — Here it is. But I assure you,' I 
am not at all satisfied with it. -There is -a 
heavy look about it,' instead of that elegance 
which I. admire so much in yours. ' ' 

Chaulotte. — Thatarises chiefly from want ■ 
of' decision and correctness in the outline. 
For Instance, the'two sides of the building do 
not exactly correspond with eich otlier. One 
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IS less curved than the otheri and the small 
objects are mder thin m the copy, particularly 
the chimney of the steam boat and the mast 
of the vessel to the right It is, however, 
quite as vrell as I expected to see 

Ellem — ^You are very hmd to encourage 
me, Charlotte I hope m a short time I shall 
accomplish it 

CiURLoriE —I should hope your success 
in those arts you have already studied will be 
the best encouragement to you to persevere, 
and anticipate similar success in this 1 will 
now commence the moonlight subject I pro 
raised. As the last subject was a vignette, 
which IS a drawing done with an undefined 
outline, it IS as well that this should be m a 
more distinct form, that you may have an ex- 
ample of both sorts of subjects And here 
we may hope to produce that perfectly ^n 
cave appearance which the Chinese, m their 
Ignorance, so ludicrously condenmed- 

Exlen — Dear Charlotte, do tell me what 
you refer to, I ha>e frequently listened to the 
opinions of Europeans relative to Chinese 
productions, but I have never heard what the 
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(Chinese tliink of European paintings. ’•Per- 
haps OUT vorka of art appear as singular to 
them as theirs do to us. Praj let me know 
what they said about them. 

Charlotte.— Upon one occasion, tlie King 
of England sent a number of landscape paint- 
ings, as a present to the Emperor of China. 
They were exhibited to the Chinese court; 
andrrhen tbeir opimon of them was asked, the 
answer made was, that they considered them 
very pretty, but thought it a pity they should 
look so much like holes in the vail, 

Ellek. — Oh admirable! Not understand-^ 
ing perspective themselves, they considered its 
perfectiori in the works of others a great fault. 

Charlotte. — Just so, never having enter- 
tained the idOa of pourtraying distant objects as 
appearing really far away from the spectator, 
they could not help fani^ing that the seeming 
reality of the prospect represented must have 
been occasioned by accident; and was, there- 
fore, agreat fault. However, Ellen, as we deem 
this appearance one of tlie greatest beauties in 
the art of painting, I hope that we shall he 
able to give that aerial efiect, which Com eys 
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so perfectly to tlie mind the idea of distance. 
I commence as before with the skj, the whole 
of which I cut out, canying the outline close 
to the boats, and preserMng only the form of 
the mill to the Tight hand ; the moon, the 
light clouds towards the horizon, the light 
side of tlic masts of the boats, the light lines 
on llic sails of the windmill, and the light on 
tlie anchor, arc all cut out on another part 6f 
the paper, and the light is obtained by rubbing 
vrith the Indian rubber pencil through the 
apertures thus made. But to obtain the per- 
fect clearness and brightness necessary for the 
moon, 1 rub it out first witli a piece of stale 
crumb of bread, and use thclndianrubber after- 
wards. The light forms may be cut out in the 
second outline, and the whole of the water also] 
tahing the line just below the boats all along 
to the right hand. Jn this outline also' the 
dark smU may be cut out, and tliose parts of 
the mill which are not so near to each other 
as to make it troublesome to apply the lead.' 
Although the forms for light effects are 
cut' out thus early, 1 shall not use them until 
all the shading is done, lest the lead rdb o\er 
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them m the succeeding part of the work and 
diminish their clearness. In the third outline 
I take the boats, the hank to the right hand, 
the log to the left, the distant vessels, and 
those parts of the sails which could not he 
taken before on account of tlieir coming too 
near the light effects In the next outline, 
the reflections, the palings, the distant land, 
the figures, &.c. may be introduced I re- 
commend extreme care m fitting the several 
outlines to cacli other, and let the shading be 
made darkest quite dose to the outline where a 
concave cflect is desired, as m the outline of the 
nhole drawing, and particularly thelarge sads , 
on the contrarj for the budding, the boats, and 
the dark clouds, xvluch indicate convex forms, 
I take pains to put the darkest shade at a little 
distance from the outline To produce an ex- 
ceedingly dark eficct, such as th0 figures which 
have dark coloured dresses, it will be neces- 
sary to work first with a damp brush, and 
immediately after with another perfectly dry 
that has some lead m it The outline for the 
light clouds must be cut larger on the lower 
side, where thej are undefined, and the efiect 
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of gradual light will be roost easily obtained 
intli stale crumb of bread, rather than In- 
dian rubber The dark sides of the masts, and 
the broader lines of tlic sails of the windroiU 
are cut out, but the rigging ami finer lines arc 
done Avith the pencil point The subject is 
now finished. Do jou think the style gives 
the complete acnal cllect winch wc alluded to 
at first ^ 

— out admirably, Charlotte I 
think It exquisite I shall be so happt/ if I 
can produce an equally good cfilct, and 
I am determined to spare no labour to ensure 
success 

Cwahlotte — Andlliopcyouwillnot make 
yourself miserable, if at first you do not pro- 
duce an equally good cQcct 

Eleev — ^^Mlat do you mean, Charlotte’ 
Do you anticipate acomplete failure’ 

CuARLOTTB — Certainly not, my dear But 
I wish to prepare you to meet difficulties , 
tliat \s hen you find you do not succeed at once, 
you may not feel so excessively disappointed, 
as you certainly will if you set to work with 
an expectation of at once producing an equally 
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Ellen. — V ery well, Charlotte. I %riU con- 
vince you, that I am not discouraged by them, 
but on the contrary, that the knowledge of 
them shall induce me to take-more care in 
copying the subject. I think, after I have 
done this, you propose to give me a study of 
a head. 

Charlotte. — With great pleasure, dear 
Ellen. I shall gi^e the next lesson this day 
week, to allow time for the practice of -the 
moonlight scene ; and shall then be happy to 
explain to you the method of copying the 
study from a bust of Canova, executed by 
himself. 


nimp LTSsoN. 

CHAtiLOTrE. — ^Well, Ellen, I wish to know 
what success you have met wth in prosecuting 
your last study. 

Ellen. — You were quite right, Charlotte, 
in not allowing me to set about it witlr an ex- 
pectation of succeeding at once. I have had 
considerable trouble with it: I have done it 
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four times, and cut out the outiuies a second 
time. There it is, and I shall be glad to ha\e 
your opinion of it, and to know if j ou ‘vriD re- 
commend me to try it over again 

CiiARLOTTt — Certainly not, my dear 
Though I cannot but rejoice tliatyouhaie 
persevered so well already I observe the 
moon IS not cpiite perfect even now, but it can 
be made so I will just take a hard pencil, 
and cutting a very 6ne point, put some small 
touches where there is a littlo the appearance 
of an angle, at tlic same time taking core not 
to moke It too small I think also >ou have 
not succeeded m giving the depth of shade to 
ever) part of the drawing, particular!) to the 
water on the right hand 1 shall recommend 
you to put the outlmc on again, and then 
add more colour The streaks of shade 
also across the water have been made stronger 
over the light than they should he You must 
take some brend, and clear them off, as they 
produce an unnatural efiect The reflections 
of the objects also are too much marked, but 
when you increase the 'liade on the water this 
fvult will be corrected 
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Ei.len. — O ne thing I wish to ask, you, 
Charlotte. Tiiereis a gooil iletJ of the bank 
to the right hand, and the shipping behind 
the iBill, so undefined that I could not make 
out exactly what is meant to be represented. 
Would it not heighten the interest if every 
part of the drawing was plainly marked, 'so 
as to indicate distinctly what object was 
‘intended? 

Charlotte. — Do you imagine, Ellen, df 
we \7ere to take a walk by moonlight that 
every object would appear naturally .so clear as 
to leave no doubt upon the mind in reference 
to it? In this respect, as in every other, the 
principle of the art must be adhered to, which 
is that a drawing is a representation of objects 
as they appear, and not as they really are. 
This attention to the minute and perfectly 
distinct representation of ‘Objects in pictures 
lias been the bane of many a performance, in 
other ‘respects truly excellent : it is entirely 
contrary to Nature, and destructive ofbreacUh 
and boldness in a picture. 

Ellen. — I have so frequently heard draw- 
ings praised on tliis very account, that your 
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explnnation surprises roe e j ou not often 
listened to approbation bestoued upon pic- 
tures, nith observations similar to tliese, "so 
beautifully clear —‘‘so well defined — "how 
di tincl CTcr^ part of it is”— “one can almost 
count the threads m that beautiful painting of 
lace work? ' 

CnAnLOTTc ■ — Some of these expressions 
may be perfectly true, and jet not violate 
the rule I have given you, but the idea of 
being able to count the threads in the repre- 
sentation of a piece of lace work u ludicrous 
indeed, and exemplifies exactlj the folly of at- 
tempting to represent objects as thej appear 
bj the effort to draw them as they really are 
Perhaps ve shall hear next of a drawing of 
folngc so perfect that e\er> leaf has been 
studied and carcfullj drawn in its proper 
place, or some wonderful specimen of archi- 
tectural drawing so exquisitelj done, that the 
grain, tint, and accidental marks of e\erj in- 
dividual bnck have been most faitlifulh re- 
presented I cannot help thinking that in 
the former case the tree might be begun in 
summer, but could not certainlj be finished 
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before winter This would be something 
quite novel, wouldit not Ellen Summennd 
w inter blended together in the same picture, 
one part of the tree loaded with fine foliage, 
the other representing bare branches , in this 
part of the picture a tiareller passing along 
having thrown off his hat and coat to catch 
the cold breeze m the heat of summer, in that 
a lady clad in woollen and furs to keep out the 
cold of winter And then in the instance of 
the building there would be different angles 
of shadows contrary effects of light upon the 
colours and many other inconsistencies that 
Wight be enumerated but I hope you are al 
ready convinced of the irapracticabihly and 
inutil ty of representing objects as they are, in 
stead of following Nature and representing 
them Hs they appear 

Ellen — Oh ’ I am quite satisfied, dear 
Charlotte, that it is undesirable to make every 
part of a drawing so plain and distinct as 1 
befoie fancied was necessary, and I shall 
t-antbdlj tell you Ihatwhenlhave sometimes 
1 ad mj attention directed to paintings by 
eminent artists of die day, I Inve thought 
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tliem deficient m dearness though I }n\e not 
presumed to express an opinion thst I con- 
sidered them faulty in that respect. I now, 
however, understand tliat this absence of dis- 
tinctness, being a more perfect representation 
of Nature, is a decided merit rather than the 
contrary 

CiunLOTTE. — I shill now copj the subject 
I promised Tirst,' I trace the outline of the 
whole head with still greater exactness if pos- 
sible than I ha^c before done it, and putting 
the paper form tvlucU comes out upon the 
card board, I shade round it to produce the 
back ground, taking care to guide the brush 
in the direction of the outline to secure a strong 
relief; then with the whole outline, out of 
\vhich the former was cut, I introduce a 
general shade ill along the right hand ^ide of 
the drawing for the second outline, I take 
the whole of the face, the outline of the dark 
shade at the bottom of tlie figure, the streaks 
of shade upon the cap, the dark shade m the 
ear, pnd the form for the lower group of hair 
It 13 not absolutely necessary these parts 
should be taken first, only not coming nearer 
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to each other than .3 proper they do as nell as 
any others For the third outhne I take the 
form of the neck, the dark shade by the eye, 
that under the lower hp, that from the nose, 

and the shade omitted before on the cap, and 
trace the whole form of the face to guide cor 
rectly inputting, ton l„ instance nearly 

nil the forms must be cutbeyond the shade, as 
they are softened offto an indefinite outline , 
and It mil require great care to make the 
hades just the proper width and depth The 
aha e down the middle of the neck is m, to 

head, the shade doim the nose IS done with 

I find , -^aeh part as 

I find It wanted until the whole is finished 
^^he large shades on the forehead that also 
bom a^T!!,*' prominence to the cheek 
and ne k t *= ‘hroat 

alml T"""' -'■-rerysmalHirnsh, 
llmnosw rr'™ '^'■'■'“rk shade for 

under tt' , 

the eyelid, and the light luies on the 
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hair are done wth a blacklead pencil I re 
coroinend jou to practice this figure tivo or 
three times, jouwill then be competent to 
attempt any subject you may ■msh to copy 
Ellen — I am much obliged to you, Char- 
lotte How exceedingly beautiful, and per- 
fect the effect of this style of work is I shall 
copy It to day and request you to look at it 
to morrow 


CnanLOTTE — Have you succeeded at all 
with the bust, Ellen ’ 

Ellen — Indeed I can scarcely say I have, 
but you shall see my attempt , and os I intend 
to try again, I shall be glad previously to 
ha\e your advice 

Charlotte — ^You must take a little more 
colour in your brush ot a time, to avoid that 
disagreeiblc brown tint, occasioned by work 
mg w ith so small a quantity, and y ou will then 
get the depth of shade for the back ground 
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vnthout liavniig recourse to so much \rctting 
of t)ic brusli winch has caused the crude 
and hea \7 appearance conspicuous m jour 
work The shades generally upon the face 
and neck arc not strong enough to give the 
bold relief so desirable in a study of merely 
lighland shade Attention tothiseparticulars 
inll greatly improic your next performance 
My aunt anil be here presently I wish 
her to ecc jour studies- of Mezzobnt Here 
she )s 

Mamua — N ow, Cllen, jou roust begin in 
earnest to turn your acquisitions to account 
M hat Iiare you done m tins beautiful art 
which you have last acquired’ 

EtLtsN — I have tliree subjects to show 
you. Mamma, and shall be glad to know 
what you think of them 

Mamma — ^This little view I recognize 
instantly — it is Lddystone Light house It 
IS very pretty and 1 think, does you credit 
The moonlight scene is the representation of 
some place which I am not acquainted with, 
It is however, particularly beautiful How 
very natural • Why, Ellen, you have wrought 
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wonders I nm delighted wit!i jour pro 
ducUons, and must urge ttpon jou not to act 
so inconsiderately as many joung persons of 
my acquaintance. With all thcaviditj which 
you have discovered in the pursuit of know 
ledge, thej lia\e gone on until the) have 
fully accomplished tlie object of tlieur de‘=ire, 
such as learning a particular stjle of drawing, 
and then, with much regwt, I have observed 
they appear perfectly sati«fied xnth the ability 
to draw, and entirely lo e sight of the appli 
cation of their art forgetting that the aequi 
sition of knowledge in whatever way is only a 
means to an end W hat would you think, of 
a workman, Ellen, who should with great 
care and diligence provide himself with o 
chest of tools, and afterwards let them he use 
le«s in his manufactory^ "i ou would justly 
blame him for making great preparation'*, 
which he afterwards neglected to improve 
In this respect, persons who'*© sole aim is to 
gratify the senses discover more wisdom 
than they, who with superior intellect, seek 
enjojment m the higher pursuits of mental 
Studies The miser will practice «evere self 
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denni, and suffer numerous privations that 
he may hoard up bags of gold, the epicure 
will endure loss of rest, head ache, and all 
the evils caused by intemperance, rather 
than forego the indulgence of his appetite, 
ivhile, on the other hand the acquirement of 
knowledge, the culuvsUon of the understand 
■ng, and tho improvement of the heart, are 
putaued Hath indifference, and in many in 
stances nitli dislike The student in music 


grows weary in the constant and lengthened 
practice required to attain proficiency, the 
admirer of the fine arts tires of his study be- 
fore he can deserve the appellation of an 
artist, and the lover of poetry, gives up the 
eiiort of composition as unattainable Ion- ere 
he can merit the title of poet Of course, my 
dear Ellen, there are many honourable ea 
ceptions to this statement, and I trust per 
seierance on your pare will enUde you to 
tank amongst them But I must say, I fear 
by far the greater number give up their en 
deavours before they amvo at any degree of 
emmcnce in their intellectual pursmts These 
0 serrations wdl have prepared the way for 
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a little bit of advice winch I am anxious to 
give you. I hope that j ou will be detcnnined 
not only to persevere m the practice of what 
jou lui\ealrcad} acquired, but that jou will 
also make a constant endeavour to improve 
in all jour future cflbrts Do not, because 
jou have succeeded pretty well hitherto, per- 
mit jourself to rest contented with a merclj 
tolerable performance Is it not extremely 
unsatisfactory that any one should practice 
j ear after j ear without improvement ’ 

EtLEN — Dear Mamma, one would almost 
judge irom your observations that no one can 
arrive at perfection m any accomplishment, 
but surely there roust be many so c!e\er as to 
be able to produce works that shall be entirely 
faultless Do you not think it possible to 
attain to such a proficiency ^ 

AIamma — My dear child, I trust jouare 
aware that to make a drawing, or any other 
•work, iree from positive blemishes, is but the 
first step towards great success M e must 
not only aim at this, but also endeavour to 
introduce dcaded beauties into our compo 
sitions 
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ELLt^. — Mamma, you quite surpnte me. 
Do you intend to state lliat a work, may be 
entirel) faultless, andean yet admit of further 
improvement^ I really cannot understand 
you, Mamma, if such is the case I have 
always considered, that to speak of any work 
■is being perfectly free from fault was to be- 
stow upon It the very highest commendation 
Maiiiia — ^Yon are m error there, my dear* 
But I will endeavour to state my opinion m 
such a manner that you shall perfectly com- 
prehend my meaning Suppose I hate a 
fnenil who is remarkably plain m person, 
awkward m her attitudes, and with a very 
uninteresting countenance — two artists are 
emplojed to paint her portrait — one gives the 
drawing with so much exactness, that the cor- 
rect oudine representing the thm bony cheeks, 
the ungraceful position, and the dull and 
heavy look, present you wnth a likeness that 
you instantly recognize , the other, with bet- 
ter taste and greater skill, gives you just as 
perfect an idea of the individual, but in a more 
graceful attitude, and by the slight elevation 
of the head, and the eye directed upward a 
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little, imparts a look of intelligence, ■which 
while It does not destroy the likeness in the 
least, brings to mind my fnend as she appears 
in her happier moments , and then the healthy 
look caused bj giving a little more roundncss 
to the cheeks is *o decided an improvement 
that- 3 ou immediately exclaim, how •well she 
looks. Do you not entirely agree with me, 
that the latter must be the better performance ^ 
Ellen —Oh certamlj • Momma. 
hlAMMA — ^Tlien I trust you now perceive 
that a person may execute a dra\ving which 
shall be free from positive defects, and jet 
be dedaent in not possessing decidedly good 
qualities, os m the works of the two artists 
referred to, the former produced an exact 
likeness, while the latter not only gave the 
exact likeness but also n most pleasing one 
The anecdote of the portraits ofHanmhal is so 
much in point that 1 cannot forego the oppor 
tunity to mention it. Two artists were em- 
plojed to paint his portrait, oncoftliem painted 
a full likeness, representing tlie disfigurement 
of the one eje which accident or di'seaso had 
blinded, the other painted only a profile of 
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him tliat the blind aide might not be seen , the 
fir«t gave great dissatisfaction, the second was 
handsomely rewarded 

Ci.t.E't — I sec noM wbatj on mean, Mamina 
This new of the subject opens a large field to 
the mimh In fact I perceive that freedom 
from defects, instead of being theperftcUon of 
a perfonmnee, is but the first step towards it 
Mamma— You are nght, Ellen, and may 
jimve at the conclusion that tho»e who are 
satisfied to be copyists onl>, must content 
themselves with being considered merelj junior 
students m the arts, beeau«e the absence of 
defects hasTcfcrence chieflj to the faithfulness 
or faultiness of one performance which is the 
copy of another , on original drawing on the 
contraT) , is to be estimated according as it con* 
vejs information or delight to the mmd 

Eli.cn — I have one more art to study, 
Mamma, after which, I hope to mabe a great 
number of useful articles, and so follow up 
your bud advice 

Maxima — ^^Vbat is the worh called which 
Ellen now refeis to, Charlotte ? 

CiiARLOTTF — It 13 the imitation of inlaid 
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ebony and ivory, commonl) called (be black 
and white work, it is particularly eas) both to 
be understood and executed The Indian 
« ork, from which the idea is taken, is done bj 
putting pieces of ivory cut into the forms of 
flowers, birds, Sx. mto ebony, which is a rich 
black wood, and aAerwards shading m the 
manner of etching Tlie lines of shade are 
scraped out m the ivory , and some black paint 
or varnish is then drawn ovefthese lines, which 
finishes the work lou will readily per 
ceive that this must be boUi a laborious and 
expensive process m tins country , and not pro- 
per for the amu ement of young people , but 
as the effect produced is both cliaste and beau 
tiful, ingenuity has been to work and di co- 
vered a means of imitating il so closely that, 
nhen Well done, it is difficult to determine 
whetlier it is the reality or an imitation of the 
Indian work 

Mamm\ — Can this be executed by any one 
ignorant of drawing 

Charlotte — Certainly it may, being ex 
iremely simple Some persons who draw 
very nicely have attempted to improve upon 
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tlie art, am! lia\c introduced a quantity of 
sliatUng with Indian ink ; but it has always ap- 
peared to me, that so far from being better for 
their trouble, the contrary has been the ease. 
I shall, therefore, explain to Ellen tliat style 
of the work which is the nearest imitation to 
the Indian Inlajnng. There arc also two 
methods of preparing the articles for the work, 
and as each will be required occasionally I 
shall explain both of them. ■ ^ 
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IMITATIOS 

INLAID EBONY AND IVORY, 


FIRST LESSON 

Charlotte —The materials used for this 
work are but few: — bottle of liquid black, 
some fine camel hair pencils, some black tra* 
cing paper, and also a sheet or two of trans- 
parent ; a hard blacklead pencil, a dull pointed 
stiletto, and several patterns for tlie painting, 
a bottle of liquid white, some isinglass, and a 
large flat tin camel hair pencil, for the pre- 
panng. I shall first teach you how to paint 
on the white wood alone, and then explain the 
metliods of preparmg boxes, screens, &c. 
o 
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whether made of dark or hght wood I have 
brought with me a small square box to begin 
with First, the wood must be prepared with 
thin isinglass, to prevent the spreading of the 
colour when applied, about a table spoonful 
of small shreds of isinglass must be boiled for 
twenty minutes in half a pint of water, when 
It may he poured through a piece of mushn 
into a hasin, and while warm spread over the 
box, with the large tin brush , m half an hour 
It mil be suffiaently dry to draw on Then 
selecting a pattern of a proper size, 1 place U 
upon the box, in the same manner as for the 
Japan work, mtli the black tracing paper un 
der It and trace the outline with the suletto 
or tracer if the pattern is upon the trans 
parent paper, it will be necessary to introduce 
some smooth tissue paper between it and the 
black tracing to enable you to see the outline 
plainly Wien this is done correctly, the 
back ground which is the part of the subject 
to represent the black wood, may he filled m 
with the pamt Take a little out with a 
, and put It into a saucer, adding some 
water to make it work pleasantly In guiding 
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the brusli to tlje outline, I am careful to obtain 
a clear form by moving it steadily ; and the 
paint must be sufKciently thick to cover the 
wood thoroughly at once. The next thing is 
to shade the light p.'irta by drawing the fine 
black lines with a small camel hair pencil : 
these must be done with great attention to 
regularity, in reference to their thickness 
and distance from each other; and when the 
shading is so dark as to require a second row 
oflines, they must not bedone until the first are 
perfectly dry, lest they run together and cause 
a blot ; and in putting them on, let tlicm cross 
m a slanting direction so as not to form right 
angles with the first. 

Ellen.— I suppose there is a difierence in 
the patterns for this work, some will be much 
prettier than otliers. Can you gi%e me any 
rules for selecting good ones when I wish to 
ornament any thing? 

CiHULorrE. — You ore perfectly right, 
Ellen, in supposing there is a difierence in 
the licauty of patterns for this work; and it 
is well to consider before you commence copy- 
ing one, whether it will give you satisfaction 
o ^ 
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nhcn (lone particularljr as the same time and 
attention that are bestotrcd upon a faulty 
drawing 11 ould produce a copy of a superior 
one Many young persons think that as a 
performance has been executed by a friend, 
and to tliera looks pretty, that therefore it 
must be worth tlieir while to do the same, 
instead of which ,f they get several subjects 
and study them by comparing them together, 
t ey would be able to form a correct judgment 
of their coiuparaliie excellence, and select 
Ihe best to engage their time and atlenoon 
fo assist you m choosing drawings for this art, 
f recommend you to reject those designs which 
have nearly an equal quantity of black and 
wliite in masses presented to the eye, there 
should be a decided preponderance of either 
lack or white over the whole performance, 
ut the latter produces the best effect If 
the top of a box or any other surface he oma 
rented with small vine leaves spreading over 
he who e and leudrils mnuiug between, and 
jail black spaces to *11 up, it has a very 
Jess ng efleet or.f apatten, he drawn ,u to 
"oMe of the box about large enough to 
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granted that you sit with the light to the left 
hand 

Eixnv — I was not entirely satisfied with the 
work myself. Eveiy step I take con\ mces me 
that it 13 not sufficient tliat I thoroughly under- 
stand what IS to be done, but I must have 
practice also to accomplish any thing perfectly 

Charlotte. — You are right, Ellen ; and 
having arrived at the conclusion by your own 
observation and experience, I am not afraid of 
)our soon forgetting It We will now prepare 
some screens with the white composition. The 
isinglass size wluch.wc used jesterday I shall 
want for this purpose. You observe ills quite 
a stiff jelly now it is cold 4 place it over a jug 
of hot water to melt it, then put about two 
table spoonsful into a tea-cup, which must 
also be placed over warm water. I put to it 
half a bottle of prepared white, and stir them 
together with the large flat tin camel hair 
brush used for the isinglass yesterday, and 
as it is rather dip it flr:>t into the hot 
water for a minute or two to soften it. I now 
add a table spoonful of gin to mike it work 
smootlily. 
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. I will (o-morrow show you how 


SECOND lESSON. 


.0 ■>'>• «'■■•«“ 

Some of tl,-'T’ " ’'°“ Elloo. 

Mid not „c, 7“ ”«edingly IremMing 

iwl be ettpooted. I 

again, foe r ,f ""■• '^“"a b«r 

Sntt, '■^’''''-aaorutoninita 
rb“; -be of 

Ibe bact ’m- “'’”"”'">>3'°“ when filling in 

doinrr ;» .1 . ‘ drawing 

fosee whether °he hk*'"” f"®'*'”" 

tirely. In rr? • covers the wood en- 

J" E.vn,g thi, advice, I ndto it for 
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granted thdt you sit with the light to the left 
hand. 

‘ Ellen. — I was not entirely satisfied with the 
work myself. Every step I Lake convinces me 
that it is 1101 sufficient that Ithoroughly under- 
stand what is to he done, but I • must have 
practice also to accomplish .any thingperfectly. 

CuARLOTTE. — ^You arc right, Ellen; and 
having arrived at the conclusion by your own 
observation and experience, I am not afraid of 
your soon forgetting it. We will now prepare 
some screens irith the white composition. The 
isinglass size which.we used yesterday I shall 
want for this purpose. -Y on ohserv c it is quite 
a stiff jelly now it is cold^ place it over a jug 
of hot water to melt it, tlien put about two 
table spoonsful into a tea-cup, which must 
also he placed-ovcFfWarra water. I -put to it 
half a bottle of prep^d.whitei and stir them 
togetlier with the large flat tin camel, hair 
brush used ■ for the isinglass yesterday, and 
as it is rather stiff/ dip it first into the hot 
water for a minute or two to soften it. I now 
add a table spoonful of gin to*<make-it work 
smootiiiy. / 
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Ellen— Why, Charlotte! I thou-htvoui 

were a member of the Temperance Societ/. , , 
CtUKLOTiE— Well, Ellen, so lam - and 

from“,r‘~”''' to abstain-' 

'°Me“ ntteStoonf it*' 
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one^side first, and when that is dry, paint the 
other. - ‘ ' ' . - • 

^CuARLOTTE. — The screen will warp if you 
attempt to do so, Ellen-; therefore, both sides 
must be done at ‘once. In half an hour the 
first coat will be dry, and the second may he 
put on: Riding the brush in a contrary 
direction," and rubbing away the air bubbles 
as before. This is to be repeated to as many 
as five or sis coats, when it may be painted 
over. 

If the wood you axe preparing be of a darh 
colour it Mill be necessary to give it two or 
three more coats of paint, to make it look 
thoroughly white. ' ’ ' 

If porous, like mahogany, the paint must 
be mixed much thicker for the first two coats, 
to fill up the pores ; and should be rubbed 
smootli with the muslin for a longer time than 
before, after which, it should be used thin to’ 
make it lie evenly. 

EtLs:?. — Is this composition to have some 
isinglass spread over it before it receives the 
black paint. i 

Charlotte. — No, the isinglass mixed in 





the peint will answer the purpose The use of 
It IS to prerent the varnish whieh is aftemards 
obe applied, ftom penetrating the wood or 
paint so much as to cause a disagreeable yel 
)ow lint, which It ,„ll do If not so prevented 

fo,°rT I FfPit 

sheets^ " we proceed by pasting two 
heets of drawing paper over it, do which 
Mhcr strong paste should be used, and spread 

stiff h ‘•”’'‘"8 paperintha 

shff brush, and when the first coat of paste is 

ne^ly dry a second may be put on, L the 

w th a cloth orhandUmhief, the foLving 
day th second sheet of paper may beput on 
n the same manner, and afier this is dfy, the 
tsinglass Shoidd be p„, „„ 

of fte paper absorbing mure „,a„ die wood 

he rolT “f 'ha paper 

■“-euld he desirable t “'nes so smooth 

PlS,7m«7.r'''’; ''''-h " “P 

■tsm^rfor'ir”*" ‘“S'"''' “td males 

for thepaiutiug, and the vamish. 
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which is used after the painting is done, en- 
tirely removes the > rough appearance on the 
surface of the paper.' This work is varnished 
and polished exactly as the transfer work, 
only it requires fewer coats of varnish ; about 
twelve will he quite enough when it is to he 
polished. We have now, Ellen, concluded 
our. studies for the present. I shall, there- 
fore, be happy to assist you in making up 
any things .you may wish to ornament with 
these newly acquired arts, and, if you please, 
we will commence by making up the 'flower- 
stands and match*cups already painted. ' : 
‘ ‘Ellen. — Thank you, cousin Charlotte; I 
am very greatly indebted to you, and shall most 
readily take advantage of your kindness in the 
way you propose. . I wish to know, before 
we finish for to-d-ay, if I could make the 
liquid black and white myself, in case 1 
should at any time be unable to procure them 
at a shop. 

CiiAiiLOTTE. — ^They are easily made, if you 
have the proper materials — good lamp black 
and pure flake white. Tlic best way for you 
to ensure Uiis will be to purchase a cake of 
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eaoh,™dyp„pa™lfo.„.tercolo„rp..„„ng 

then wrapping InoJelyin a 

piece of strong brown paper, brea!, it ,n 
pieces with a hammer, by InocUng it „p„,i 

nndpu umtoa teaeup wnh enongh soft 
™ter to cower ft, then ,ea,e , he her. 

atd'a h, r «ter, 

of colour upon ih fu 

«iUi a pilettD Lnr together 

‘■"■1 grutd with the mulfe umd dl 

' 1“* from the sides ,0 the mtddle a, 
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It gets spread out^ this is ratlicr laborious 
work, ami when properly done wll occupy 
about half an bourforlhequantity mentioned 
It ma} be taken up mdi the palette knife, and 
put into a bottle aAer a little more gum water 
has been added, a like quantity may then be 
done in the same waj , until j ou have as much 
as jou require If jou intend to keep it 
b) you for an} tune, add a little spirits as be- 
fore hen the colour is on the slab it should 

be onl) just wet enough to admit oftno'ing 
the muUcr without great labour, because, if 
made too wet it will never become sufTicicntly 
fine lou wiff rcadil) perceive, from these 
instructions, that when }ou can procure the 
paint read} prepared it will be dccidedlj 
preferable 

Ei.le> — Oh yea I inercl} inquired be- 
cause 1 liketo knowhow things arc done, and 
It IS just possible that 1 may be so situated as 
not to be able to procure tlicm, though I ad 
nut not verj probable I shall be quite read} 
to attend } ou to morrow, Charlotte I wish 
V er} much to see liow xnj paintings wall appear 
when made up 
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TO WAKE UP 

CARD BOARD FLOWER STANDS. 


CnARioTTi:.— I have brpught with me four 
round pieces of deal wood, which I procured 

tZ" ‘"t."’ flo™- 

s^nds. They are each half an inch in thick- 
"CM, and have a sloping edge like the sides of 
“ '0 "’iich a slant. The card 

board, on wliicl, the paintings are done, is 
now to he marked with a pair of compasses, 
“fang the upper line paraile! ,o the lower. 

1 erhaps the most satisfactory plan will be to 
onn n pattern uponastifTsheetof common cart- 

pi «inT’T:."™“ 

fol W '^nnn in the 

on the ° *’“"’or-pot placed 

. as at u i) ■ you must next 
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tnc.ns\tre the width icrossthctop of the flower- 
pot, adding about halfm inch, otherwise you 
Hill not be able to get it out when )ou wish, 
diN ide the measurement in half, with a pair of 
compasses, andplacing one leg on the point C, 



make a mark on each side as at E and Fj (he 
smaller diameter of (he wooden bottom must 
be treated in the same manner, and marks 
made as at G and H on each side of D ; then 
mth a long ruler draw straight lines .through 
E G and F H, and you will find that they 
both pass through the line A B at the same 

point I. Draw through D the arc MGHN 
mA the compasses; but as they ivill not.he 
sufficiently long to describe the upper arc, you 
<au take a long slip of Bristol board, about on 
inch wide, and filing one end irith a drairing- 
pin to Ae point I, make a small hole through 
e other end at Ae proper distance to fall 
upon c, insert the point of a pencil Arough it 
and describe the arc K E F L : the next Ain- 
to be done is to mark off on each side.of 
the bottom G H anoAer diameter; but as 
he ctrenmferenee of a cude is rather more 
than three times its Aamcter, some allowanci 
■httst be made ; Ans, if Ae diameter of the 
bottom be four inches, (which will be about the 

Sin to ’i,'^”''' I through M 

«ntlNtomeetAeontermuatKandD. Now 
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the points for the topof the Vandyke, I again 
halve these portions as at ef, and tvith n Jong 
straight rule carry- lines from I through e and /, ■ 

making pencil marks as at j //, and so all along 

the arc. It trill much assist the operation if 
a stout pin he stuck perpendicularly into the 
tahlo through I ag.iinst tvhich one end of 
the ruler intiy rest and turn as on a centre. 
If you then drair lines from point to point the 
Egnte is finished j and it may he cut out with a 
pair of scissors. This pallcm may then bo 
placed over each of the dronings, and a jwnt 
Cl hne carried all round it , placing it so care- 

rullyastolctthodrauingalie straight in the 

middle. 
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piper, out of wlucli tlie form was cut, aiul 
mirk a pencil Ime round as niucli of it as is 
left wliolc from, cutting out tlieform, or per 
haps it will please yem sliH more if jou place 
your pattern on another part of the cart 
ndge paper, and after drawing a line round 
the whole, cut it out so as to lci\e the open 
mg entire, when it may be placed oier the 
drawings without any uncertainty jth 
some strong gum thick paste, or thm glue, 
the ends arc to be joined tOe,cther It is now to 
be pi iccd on a board or table, and a Hat ruler 
laid upon the pasted parts, with some leatl 
avcighta on that, to pro » it well while wet m 
about two hours it will be set enough to ad- 
mit of being removed without the risk of se- 
parating and the piece of vrood for the bottom 
may be pul in, by applying tlun glue to the 
lower part of the can! board inside, where the 
wood will touch It, and also to the edge of Uic 
wood. This must be done a-* quickly as poa 
sible, lest the glue become dry, winch it vrill 
do rapidh To set the bottom in its proper 
place, walhoul ttuchmg and soiling ilie sides^ 
fis u tracer firmly mto the mi Idle of tl e wood, 
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and lo»eril,lo™ rarefullj. „„1H i, reaches 
the bottom of the card board. ■ .'t' 

Ellen.— I seem to fancy I could cut out 
tlic bashct trithout so much {rouble as you ■ 
have taken, Charlotte.' I should'have'cut 
the Vandyke form at once, with scissors, 
trusting to my eye to make the' notches at 
equal distances. I could liave done it much 
quicker in that way. , 

CH*RL0IIE.-Then you would hkvo been 
exceedingly dissatisfied, Ellen, when yod'dls- 
covered, as undoubtedly you very soon must, 
that It was all irregular, and most probably 
there would appear a double point where the 
ends met. It is so unlikely you 'would 
chm.ee to cut them solllciently exact,'to meet 
"Ithout partially folding „vcr edeh' other, 
while the jilan 1 recommend will lead to ccr- 
-tam success, and is at the 'same time perfectly 


Ellen.— I think I'shall be able to make 
“»yself; but perhaps you 
■II tell me how to fii them on to th'e stands.' 

'■i„iSTr°T*'~®‘*^' “td bbird is 
joined together in its circular form, a 'piece of 
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<lTa\7ing paper, one half of winch is notched all 
along, IS to be pasted on to the inside of the card 
board letting the notched part hang below 
the card, it tnaj then be bent into its round 
form and fastened, and when dry the notclied 
paper i3 turned witlun and being well gummed 
or pasted, put on to the stand the separate 
pieces of paper pressed down and a book, or 
something heavy laid on the (op, until it is 
dr}, to keep it close together 

Ellen — Vi ill you tell me what is the best 
way to make each of the cements you hate 
recommended me to use glue, paste and 
gum I know It must be very simple, but as 
one cannot be supposed to have an intuitive 
knowledge of the mode of preparing them I 
should hke to be made acquainted with the 
best method 

Charlotte — ^The most simple of the'e is 
liquid gum which is made from the best gum 
arable procuretl at a Chemist s The di0er 
ence m tlie quality of tins article is di‘?covered 
by its colour, the whitest being the best Put 
a table spoonful of gum into a tea-cup anjl 
pour about two of the «ame spoonsful of water 
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»vcr It „ml one .,po„„f„l „f 
leave it for a day. tl,en stir it ivell with a slxion, 
f"<l pour it into a hotllo for use. The vinegar 
_.s serviceable, both in tlmolring the gum 'and 
■n preserving it from beeomiiig mouldy. The 
>00, t frequmt error in mating liquid gum, is 
lat o puttingtoo great a proportion of water, 
and thus lessening its adlicsive quality.'. To 
'e good paste, take a large spoonful of 
ur ant put it into a basin, then adtlas much 
fold water as will moisten it, and'uiia it 
torougitly witli a spo„„, add a little more 
foU Witter until it isofthc consistency of cream: 
pour tins into about half a pint „f boiling 

soon ’ jT".®,!.'' "" •*""> "'i* “ 

n, add lialf a tea spoonful of powdered 

alum,a„dlet.thoil about twoortliroeminutes, 

use >>0 

To n, 1 ptoaorve it for week's. 

former ""‘5’ ''' “'■I ! • 

former ofwhtcl. can be prmiured a. an iron- 

mongers, and the latter 'at a stationer's. Put 

n. 

a teacup half foil „f e„,,, 


It remain for twentj -four lioursj it may then 
be placed over a small saucepan of boiling 
•juater for half an hour, when it will be melted 
sand fit for^use There should be enough 
water in the saucepan to touch the bottom of 
the cup when placed on iL If the common 
glue be used, a little powdered white sugar, 
about as much os wll lie on a sixpence, may 
be added to prevent its drying too rapidly 
' To morrow I shall be happy to shew you 
'how to make a pair of sneens with scorched 
paper, and ornamented gold comers 

TO aiAKE SCORCHED PAPER SCREENS 

CuARtoTTE — The first thing to be deter- 
mined on is the form which may be circular, 
oval, oblong, square, or in the shape of a leaf, 
or having any fanciful outline- — 
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Ito.ng deeded upon („e geneni fonu 
sUtcl. the outimo of ,t upon a p.ece of .tout 
> poper and cut tt out rtthcr latger 
Imn the exact fnn tltcn Into three or four 
Itol, an heater, or tron, for the purpee unlo 
'od ho and placn^, ,|,e paper on a contntoo 
board hold one of the heatedtron, trttlnn half 
ontnehorertt onttl.tprodueeaabrotmahade, 
andt tl.od,rect,o„„far„J,ua,d,a,„p„,„., ’ 
a™ '"'‘^‘’'■’""^'o'oibocentrc It« 

»bod:a,ra,eto.oro.tgentl,fro.r,gh.to 

IS scorer ” ’T‘ " 

Z j""f “'“'lo 

“ done, turn the paper 
round to male another ex 
octly opposite to it, then 
half Bay on each side and 
again hetueen every two, 

Uotd they are so near that 

ovM'thfrt T" J’''°d"oo “ ‘oit of brOBTl 
sure nm ' r ^“’’1’“®' *he screen to mca 
circiutifer' d“oiotcr, then as the 

-h™t:Ta:i;ur: 

tl>e irons flr.. se%en inches If 

euided over an inch of the paper, 




the* scorcliing will extend rather more than a 
quarter of an inclj beyond on each side, 
which will make nearly an inch and three 
^loarteris for each sTiade ; 
and tins will require sixteen 
shades to make up the twenty 
seven: if this effect should 
4 . he larger than is wished, two 

shades may be introduced between each two 
after the first eight hn\e been done, making 
twenty-four. 

Ellen, — I fear, Charlotte, I shall not guide 
tlie iron so exactly as to make the shades 
equally distant, and perhaps not equally point- 
ing to the centre, particularly if the screen be 
of an-oblong square form; and suppose I 
should think the twenty-four shades as much 
ioo small, as the sixteen were too large, and 
wish to put twenty, or any other number, how 
must I proceed then ? ^ ’ 

Charlotte. — In that case jou must set 
about it more mathematically. Hitherto we 
have trusted to the eje, but you will accom- 
plish it much more satisfactorily, if y ou adojit 
the following method, and will also avoid the 
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nsk of falling into the other errors you hare 
referred to Jlake the circle for the screen 
with a pair of compasses, of the proper size, 
with mk , clmde the whole number of degrees 
contained m thecircle bj the number of shades 
intended, 360 divided by 20 mil be 18, 
avhich IS the number of degrees each shade' 



willcontain Place the centre 
point of the protractor upon 
/lie centre of the circle and 
draw with a blacklead pencil 
a straight line for the fl ame- 
,,i l» 2 contmue it un 
W It meets the circumference as at 3, 4 , mark 
eighteen degrees, as at S and continue the 
meuntU itmeets the circumference asatC, 
^Aethe distance 3, 6, ,n the dividem and 

felre T '"•'f *0 

of the through each 

feret "-e™ 

:'™. tw t rT'""‘"“ seed proper 
m ink, and tlien take out the 
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pencil marks bct^veen the two circles v, ith In- 
(ban rubber, and the part of the lines which 
isleftwill besufilcientloguide 
*' the ironsintotheproper form 

/ A If the shades are not made 

V once, the 

\ y hghtonesmay bedraimover 

again to make them equal 
The next tlung is to cut out some stout 
Bristol op card boatd rather larger than the 
screen, and paste the burnt paper on to it, and 
also the coloured paper for the back The 
scorched paper is extremely brittle, and mil 
require much care to prevent its cracking , it 
will be nece^^arj to damp it all over with a 
large wet camel hair pencil, a,flat one m tin 
13 best for the purpose, and vlicn nearly dry 
the paste ma) be spread free!} o\cr it, twice, 
allowing time for Uie first coat to bo almost 
diy before the second is applied, immediately 
after which the paper may be placed on tlie 
card board, and pressed well with a cloth, to 


make it adhere in every part to preserve it 
free from spots and marks, let a sheet of 



wnling paper be placed on it while this, is 
done ; the embossed paper for the hack should 
be put on at the same time, hut wilPno'fre- 
quTO to be damped, one coat of paste ivillie 
cienf, and very little pressure need he 
given to make it adhere. After thii has been 
done, the screen may be placed in a regular 
press, or on a flat table, and some music- 
ooks laid on to make it dry flat, always ,re- 
ruembermgthat a cloth 'folded two orlthree 
mes must be placed nest embossed paper, to 
prevent the pattern becoming flattened by the 
pressure requisite to make the screen dry 
“ig t. It is to be left in press aboutlthree 
or four hours, and in the mean time the gold 

coloured paper ornaments intended for it 
so^r^c ’’T'"'- ^ of “O’ “W“"S 

each of T” ^ generally a gold orn.-unent at 
comers; one of a circular 
fo™uni„hhetter..withawread,ofgold 
c“ld ,7 """C-Jotcrnii'cd, 

?»«omame„tsf;ra„„h,:;,J;jr-‘„- 
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objection I see to clonHingone piece of piper, 
msteail of taking separate pieces is, tliat it 
woulil use nmcli more, and cause a waste of 
the gold, which IS an eapensive article The 


/-T, outlineoftliewliolescreen 

"nd of those parts which 
II j I are to represent open 

niay now be traced 
“ piece of thm card 
board, and cut out with 
om small openings to make the form of the 

ttard for the centre, which 

w to be bound round tlie 

e^e with either the matt or 

the burnished gold The for- i J 

muh f‘'‘'‘®‘''“‘’"Sl''®biranggolJ To 
Lslol'tf” ‘'i etlSe^of Uie 
Itiscut "i” eteat nicety and care 

penWe I™"' P“"‘='I 

'"■•'"B’ptper, 1, will be cut rery clear 
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\\lien Uie btimislicd poM is iwcd, lot it be put 
on with gum, but the matt gold, with paste, 
because paste will remove part of the gloss 
from'tbc former, and gum will give a glaze to 
the latter; in either ease tlie cement must be 
applied twice, letting the first coat be nearly 
drj' before the second is put on. It must be 
pressed on to the Bristol board with a clean 
cloth, and neither the gum nor paste must be 
sufiered to get on to the Bristol board beyond 
wbcrelbcgold extends; it will l>e founda good 
plan to place the gold |vaj>er on to the edge 
of the Bristol boartl, and observe wlietlier it 
projects equally beyond, before it is pressed 
down to the front and back, as it will have an 
awlovard effect if it appears irregular and wider 
in one part than another. 

EtLEN,~Will it not be considerably more , 
trouble to form and cut the- ornaments for a 
round screen ? - > • • 

CnAitLOTTE. — ^Tlicrcwillgcnerallybc more ' 
Avork, but not greater difficulty. The pattern • 
which surrounds tlie centre may. be eitber a 
varied one all round, -or about a fourth: part 
repeated. In the former case, the whole, must 
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be traced, in about four parts, on gold paper; 
m the latter, if one part be traced, the four 
maj be cut out altogether; if the pattern is 
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done vntli small cltKcU and Bonf.cv which 
should be as sliarp a» possible Placing (he 
screen on a piece of stout card or a plate of 
pewter, laid upon a \ery firm table, put the chi 
scl upon the line, beep it man upright pdsition, 
and press hcavil} enough to cut through the 
enrd. Mo\c it clo^e to t!ic edge of the fit*t 
mark, and cut again, and so on until all (he 
outline has been cut if the forms are so cur> cd 
as to require it, tbegouges maybe used Tlic 
card board centre and gold 
flo«cr>, fie mas now be 
pasted on, tlic dowers, 
which arc to have two coats 
of paste, inaj first be put 
on, and tlie Bnstol board, 
tt hich IS to be pasted but once, may be put on 
last, liecausc it wiU be de>iraWc Id put it m 
prc5s again as soon os the latter has been put 
on, to secure its adhering Uie screen must 
novT be kft in press three or four dajs, after 
which I will sliow jou how to shade the gold 
and coloured paper flowers I recommend j ou 
to finish the companion screen to the one wy* 
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have been doing, and also to make up a pair 
of oblong square ones, entirely by yourself 
KtLEN Allow me to ask you two or three 
questions, Charlotte, while I think of tliem 
oiild any inconvenience arise if the screens 
were not removed from the press until they 
'vere perfectly dry and hard, and w ere to be cut 

outaltemardsinstcadofdisturbingthembefore' 

ClURLOTTc -Yes, Ellen If they were 
to be left until the next daj otilj, it would oc 
CMion much more labour, in consequence of 
their being considerably harder , hut if cut out 


M soon as the paste has set sufficient!) to secure 
them fmm the risk of being separated, and 
■while the card board and paper are still damp. 
It IS comparatively easy 
Ellen Thank you, Charlotte I perceive 
why it should not be delayed , and am 

pleased by havm^itsoerplainedas to enableme 

oknow thereason Another enquiry I unshed 
f. , ^'^^*’''^®^^®'’youwoulddirectthelines 
tW f the paper of 
as in forms all towards one point, 

^ shading a circular screen, or uould you 


( 
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direct tliem towards two points like tlie hio 
centres of an oval ^ < 

Charlotte — It will be sufficient to direct 
them to one point, as in the round screen 
unless }ou have to sliade an oval fonn, which 
ma} be considerably vnde m proportion to its 
height, m which case 1 should shade from 
several points, taking one 
for each line of sliade un- 
til they come as near to 
Uic side as to the top of 
the form , obsemng that 
everytno be never together in iJie middle 
than towards the edge of the figure, and so 
avoiding the bad cflcct of parallel shades, as 
those in tlie middle must be if two points only 
arc taken, in which case they no longer liave 
the effect of rays proccethng from an illumi- 
nated centre, and therefore give a iLflercnt 
idea to the one intended 
Ellen — lou mentioned that the chisels 
and gouges should be very sharp wiU you tell 
me how to sharpen them when they get dull ' 
CiiARLOTXr — This IS a task I think yop 
will be scarce!) able to accomplish yourself, 
q2 
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and therefore recommend jou to send them to 
a cutler s when they need sharpening If this 
should be impracticable at any time you may 
improve them yotireelf by rubbing them upon 
a hone made wet with either oil or water 


Ciuhlottc— T o-day I am to show you 
how to shade the ornaments on the screen 
The coloured paper is shaded with water co 
lours in cakes and will generally require about 
three degrees of hnt a light shade a darker 

one and n very stiongone for markings The 

light touches, which enliven it so much are 


put in with flake white used rather thickly 
and mixed up with thin gum water all which 
may be begun and fin shed at the same hme 
ot so the shading of the gold from tlie 
difficulty widi wh ch water colours adhere to 
go paper, and the extremely heavy eflect 
"**0” oaed it is necessary to 

anJ because the latter of these IS the quicker 
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in drying, the preference is given to it. On 
this account I have brought witli me all that 
IS requisite for the purpose, some burnt sienna, 
lake and lamp black, in powder , a bottle of 
copal lamish, and spinU of turpentine, a pa 
lette, knife, and slab, some sable hair brushes 
of middling size, and one small one with longer 
hair JPut as much bumtsienna as w ill he upon 
a sixpence, and a fourth as much lake, then 
add varnish enough to moisten them, and a fen 
drops of turpentine, grind them thoroughly 
upon the palette \Mth the kmfe, adding turpen- 
tine as the mixture becomes dry, and when 
it IS perfectly smooth, a little more >anush , 
It may then be put into the slab, and an equal 
quantity of Tarnish and turpentine be added to 
render it as thin as requured for use, for the 
large shades, and any harsh outlines may be 
softened off with a brush just moistened in 
varnish alone In two or tiuee hours this 
will be sufficiently dry to receive the second 
and darker sliade, which may be softened off 
m the same manner It must then be put 
awaj to dry until the following day, when t^je 
markings maj be done with a darker brown 
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coI™ „,ade by add.nga,eryl,i.lela„p Had 
to the laU and burnt sienna, and also a greater 
proportion of ramish than before, tins must 
tdl be fell mined, as what IS used one day 
the next In putting oj 
.these markings, use the small 
long hairbrush, and endeavour 
to gel the long thin line, when 

required, by TOov mg the hand 

altogether while it is drawn, 
mstead of keeping the little 

tbn on the paper while 

the others are guiding the brush Having 

bi^^fd. n 

ITt ■' retailed 

for the'd ^ 1 ' '“’“or may be used 

^eoftt n’’"' ''“•PW by the 



TO aiAKE riEll BaskETS I 

jot the inIdi'oZof'°”i'’'°*’°“ 

of mahing some baskets* to 
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hang against the wall, principally used to or- 
nament an empty pier, and therefore called 
pier baskets If painted to represent a basket 
filled mtli flowers they liave on exceedingly 
pretty appearance, particularly if tlie painting 
be done upon veKet or some matenal which 
Will displi) coloijrs to advantage They are 
supended by a nhbon, and may be filled wth 



artificial flowers they may be placed upon a 
side table, a cliininej piece, or other place, but 
look be>twhen suspended against the wall about 
SIX feet from the ground The first thing to 
be done is to determine upon the size and 
form of the back, or that part of the basket 
which rests against the wall, then the sndth 
of the bottom, and aflerwards the front or 
curved part, upon wluch the painting is done 
Tlie design for the back is to be done accord- 
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nfftoy„„r.dea„r„hnt„.iII be well fropo,- 
‘I f- «>™ed so as ,0 lie 

nearly a „gl,t angle iria, d,e bottom line it will 
have a formal eHoct , and on the oU.er hand, if 

A„m.gle„fabo„t 
and if il, 1 'h’ “ fiood proportion, 

height of il '™Sth, and the 

o describe tins fi^re, first 

the line a i equal to 

i ‘nclies in length j find 

\ /\ ns e> and erect 

Perpendicular ed, and 
produce it to mark off 
andrTr^a,,*!. 1. ^''®^ches fromc, as'atd, 

seven in b^' 

he nearij ’l]“o a ' “ * “■>/*» 

jeetion of determine the pro- 

wiil he w j^''”“““ (2 inches 

freni e as at ‘’"''"ned), and mark it off 

“iMe ofeachtTT-'' “ ^ 

<>‘»>-u;tSi^‘’J‘"-;Perp.., 

^ "«» ta, the point 
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where they cross each other as at d, wiU be the 
centre of a cirde, of which a ^ i is an arc , 
from the centre d at the distance d g desenbe 
the arc a g b, and the figure ag b c will form 
the size for the bottom of the basket This 
may all be done upon the stout pasteboard of 
which the basket is to be made Place a flat 
rule upon the line a b, and with a sharp knife 
cut about one half the thickness of the paste 
board, it may then be easily bent to form the 
upright back and fiat bottom 

To make the form for 
the front, take three 
^ times the length of the 
' distance d <7 of the for 
mer figure and describe 
the arc 1 , 2 , place one 
point, a, of the bottom 
upon the point 1 of this 
figure, and turn it on 
the line until tlie points 
g and b touch the arc, 
and make a niark against 
them as 4 and 2, draw the straight line, 3, 

C, and mark off 4 6 , equal to c rf of the for 
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mer figure, uith the distance 3 6, describe the 
tu-e 6, 7, dmde the line S, 4, in half as at S, 
Md draw lines from 8 to 7, and S to 5, and the 
figure 1, 2. 7, S, will be the form for the 
font. This may be cue out upon thinner 
pasteboard than the back, particularly if the 
upper part is to bo finished ivith an iiregular 
uutune, such as that formed by a wreath of 
now era. , 


Ellen. I think I understand that very 
c ear y. But will you show me how to join 
hese together, as I fear « ^vil] be troublesome 
to do this properly? j t 

CiunLOTTE. I will suppose you intend to 
nrament the front with a painting to represent 
a basket filled with flowers: the flrsf thing 
Jill he to mark out the form of the front upon 
PU'uUugi and as some 
of the flowers should nse abore the line S, 7, 
U will be necessaiy to lake one at theihstance 
/rr? '®' “U'i >" rlra'nng the 

^ f •fin basket work, the right 

POJ.,00 of hoes wil, he obtained by dnadmg 

mtondf. 1 \ I number of parts 

ded, and drawing from the point 8 through 
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each one until it meets the flowers, when the 
drairing is finished it is to be cut out close to 
the form 1, 2, 10, 9, but before it is pasted on 
to the card board a strip of coloured paper, and 
to make it stronger, a piece of Irish also, should 
be pasted to the ends of the card board and 
cut into slips half waj to make it bend easil) 
A piece of paper only may be pastetl all along 
the loner cuncd line, as so much strength will 
not be required there as at the sides , the 
notched part of these should be cut m a Van- 
dyke form, to proent their filling awkwardly 
over each other Thecoloured paper for hning 
inside of the front 
rbe cut out tothee-v- 
fomi and posted on, 
andat the same time the 
dra>vingalbomay beputon, after wluchitshould 
be pat in a press or under a weight, to keep it 
flat and the parts close together while drying 
The coloured paper for lining the inside of the 
backpartofthe basket may be cut out to the exact 
form all round, except at the top, n here a space 
must be left for turning over, and it should ,be 
pasted down at once, and then put in pre^s 
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The lining for the remiining parts must be cut 
out in two forms, one for the back.whicji may 
be cut to the size of tlie card except at the 
bottom, where a piece may be left to bend 
under the bottom after the front and backhate 
been joined together, tliepiccefor the bottom 
tnay be cut out to the exact form 
When the front imth the lining and painting 
hate been in press abont three hours, the form 
owers at the top may be cut out, either 
mlh a penknife or the chisels It ii ill be well 
to leave them in press a whole day before the 
back and front are connected. As it is desirable 
the sides should dry very quickly, it w ill be 
proper to -usegum or thm glue instead of paste 
ne SI e may be fixed while the front and back 
are flat on the table only take care to place 
cm sufficiently wide apart to admit of the 
bend when joining the front to tlie other side 
in ten minutes after glue Ims been used it will 
fix t ^ *bt, and the other side may be 

Soil » 

J t" the hand, and the finger kept a minute 

tb-a theTC f '‘I 

triin which connect the front and 
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bottom may be fastened down, and to secure 
them a few lead weights may be put inside 
while the basket stands on the table. The 
coloured paper maj then, be pasted on to the 
back, and the piece to corer the bottom after- 
wards, which will iimsh the pastmg. The 
nbbon is to be fiistened to each corner, and 
a small brass tack may be put into the mid- 
dle of the back to make it hang close to 
the wall. 

Having finished this, I propose next to shew 
you how to make up a small wTiting folio. ; 

Eliex. — T his Is very interesting, Charlotte, 
1 am so pleased that we can proceed upon a 
certam plan in making up fancy things , it is 
<(0 much better than to have to guess atall the 
distances and forms I am certain I under- 
stand how to set about what )ou hare shoivn 
me, and it is so delightful to feel tliat 1 
thoroughly understand the work. I shall be 
quite prepared to-morrow morning for the 
writing case 

CiiABLOTTE — I am pleased to witness 
your satisfaction at perfectly comprehending 
what you are attendmg to, and assure you 
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tint a right miderstmciing of ivliatcver jou 
lean, will always ^ 

P.ty tliose young people, who, whether from 
heirown inattention, the want of proper pains 
eing taken by those who profess to teach 
'’''“Pttcily, are constantly 
meth l'" •'“tJ' ft® pursuing the right 

sue? Ti ° “■ ■"tutestiiig to 

their 'Y P“®un» groping 

nath T ‘ ‘‘f "''■■utate anil cloubifiil 
de^ed destination must ,„,„we of others 

* /'“>’P‘’"J»u are now thoroughly 

pK rather than trust ton guess, in forming 

forraf ii™’’ ° Vandyke 

formfor the top ofa basket. 
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Charlotte — The outside of this subject 
may be ornamented in a vanetj of waj s If 
made of irood, witJi Grecian Painting, Trans 
femng, Inlijing or Japanning , if of paper or 
card board, with Oriental Tmting, Alczzotint 
mg, or any style of dmnng or painting I 
shall explain to jou how the latter are made up, 
and that will teach you how to put together the 
former The sides maj be of mill board, 
pasteboard, or cardboard, the former is 
cheapest but the most difficult to be cut, jet 
xt 13 upon thenvKolc to be preferred, because 
leai.t lihely to tmst Paste board and card 
board may be cut into the proper form w ith 
I-vrge scissotb, mill board with a sharp pointed 
penknife Haring marked the form for one 
side witli a blacklcad pencil, (about nine inches 
and ahalfbj twelie will he well proportioned ) 
place the mill board upon some i cry liard sur- 
face, a flat sheet of pewter is the best for the 
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purpose, but hunt irood mil do if the pettier 
IS not easily obtained Let the flat ruler be 
placed on the line and kept steadj by a firm 
pressure of the Innd, or i very heaty tt eight 
placed on it , then guide the knife carefully 
jJong the edge ofUiernler, sloiily at first and 
Jightly but (juicker as you proceed until the 
line has been cut througl, . by tins means any 

thickness may be penetrated Haiinginthis 

tray cut all the four sides of each of the ttio 
parts, back and front of the folio the leather 
for binding the two together imj be put on 
Some kid leather may be obtained at aleather 
sellers tut out a strip about thirteen inches 
tn Icngtli and an inch and a half wide, nUo 
another strip eleven and three quarters in 
length and an inch in width, paste the for 
mcr well and lay the two 


1 


boardsuponjt ataboutone 
third of an inch distance 
from each other, and let 
there be an equal length 
of leather above and below to beturneddown . 

7“ "'ll 'lx: oilier strip, and lay 

It eoualK *1,^ t • . *' ^ 


* — vaiicr strip, anu lay 
efluallj on the boards so that there may be 
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as much on one side ns on tlie other When 
tins has been done, place something flat and 
heivj upon it for nn hour, md then put on 
the inside lining Supposing it to be lined 
with embossed paper, let t« o pieces be cut out 
about half an inch larger than the millboard 
all round the outside of it, to allow for turning 
down Let these be pasted sparingly all o^er 
with thick piste and put on the inside, so as 
to leaie in the middle about a third of an inch, 
the distance the millboards arc from each 
other, then cut auay a piece from each comer 
and turn the sides down, that the edge of the 
millboard may be covered , now, jf the outside 
of the folio 13 to be covered mth embossed 
boards, let them be cut to the size of the front 
ondback, so as to come close to the leather, but 
not to he over it, paste them well, particularly 
towards the edges, and immediately put them 
m press, where they should temam for an hour, 
after which the folio may be doubled to its 
proper form, and a piece of n ood, or millboard 
of something less than a third of an inch m 
thickness maj be put between the coiers, but 
It must he covered with soft cloth to prevent 
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its flattening tlie embossed paper wliicb is in- 
side, and then some heavy books may be placed 
on it for a day or teo, until it lias 'dned 
thoronglily and is quite firm. The drairings 
you intend to put may then be cut oiit to the 
form of the flat centre of tile embossed boards, 
and pasted on with thick paste 
spread over them sparingly. It 
'may then be pressed again for an 
hour, to makollioscadlicrc, when 

tile ribbon for the inside may be ■ 

put on by stitching it at the top and bottom 'of 
t le eathcr; afterwards the bloftingpapcrmay 
be cut out, "and put under the ribbon, an'd to 
make it fifwell, the comer of the paper wh'crCit 
passesunder the ribbon should be cut off: the 
otting paper should be about a quarter of 

an inch smallertlian- the folio all round, 'and 
ombossed paper, with, which 
the book IS Uned, may be put outside the bldt- 

to give a jiiiished appearance’to 
nie inside.' i ' i . • i i ,,,5^ 

a very’ pretty b'odk, 
r 0 e. But sotnetunes there are pockets 
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and nbbons to tie , could you show me how 
to mahe one with them ^ 

Charlotte — The nbbons are let m be- 
fore the lining js put on Cut a line of the 
width of the ribbon tlirough the 
card and millboard, at an inch 
distance from the edge, pass the 
ribbon through this opening, 
and paste or glue down about an inch m length 
inside, turning it towards the outer 
cdgcof each board Pockets may 
be made to open at the outer edge, 
or towards the middle of the booL 
Cut a piece of card board or thin 
millboard, about (he,- thickness ol 
less than the cover all round, then cot out 
two pieces of paper, or Irish, or leather, a 
ilittle longer than the top and bottom of the 
cover, andnarrowcrntoneendtJian the other 
jf you intend to make it open one inch when 
finished, it should be cut two inches wide at 
the broad end, and one incli at the narrow 
Turn down a piece at the top to strengthen 
)t and make it the proper length, then 



tlie cover 
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double It exacllj. Iialflengtlnvays 

onthelmeuiandbackugamontbe ' 

lines c i, let one side of this be 
pasted on to the outside of the card 
or millboard already prepared, and 
the other side on to the inner part T 
of the portfolio The lining maj nit be 
pi ted on, having it !„„„ enough to ad 
mit of being turned in at the toptogtyea 
neat finish, and it should approach quite close 
0 he sides, hut not to turn over them When 

and shut very freely Some, iL you may 
tre 0 make a pocket that will open equally 
"de at each end, to accomplish whji Ihe 

mltb ’’Tr 

three siV nH "™nli the 

tdoTe Tb '1’'“' "■!* all 

the cmn this case is to turn 

X ’having a 

tnuitbe d rirstrit 

dauble It ’ •I’'" nponing it iat, 

" “ a, (lie prope, 
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the corners, and cut it through from 
a to T), fold It as at the marks b c, 
and turn up the side:, vhen it will 
have the appearance of the second 
figure, push m the sides and bot- 
tom, and you u ill find that it folds 
quite flat and smooth, it may now 

be pasted well o\er the upper 
and lower edges and fastened 
to the coders 
EiiLts — ^\Vl\y arc pockets made to open 
sometimes from the outside and at others to 
wards the middle of the book, and which 
plan do } ou recommend'* 

CiuELOTTE — Upon die whole I prefer 
that they should open in the middle of the 
book, principally because there is less nskof 
loosing scraps and memorinda when so made, 
another advantage of tius plan is, that if there 
be many things in the book they naturallj fall 
towards the middle when it is closed, and if 
the opening be there it allows more space foe 
them, whereas if the openmg be at the out- 
side, ijvhen the book is closed, they fall to that 
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part which has least space to rcceite them, 
particularly when the poclet has been made 
according to the fnimer. which is the more 
fteiluent of the two plans now taught , anil 
you now how awkward an appearance a 
book has when lying on the table with two 
many papers in it As it is not quite so easy 
to get at papers when the pockets are made 
lotvards the middle as when made towards the 
oubn^e, some hate secured the advantages 
the r L ttitt^ttg a dap to fold oter 

ho front of the book, and then by shaking It 

no or three timed on a table the scraps or 
papers hate come tottards the widest part of 

^0 pockets without fating out, but upon the 

I V? * t<n»ccc5sary, and tlicreforc 
^^vejt Uie preference 

a how to make 

there 'must bo 

of our“e°"e‘ss™^‘“ 
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form chisels, „„d ,rl,en pieces of card am 
*>0 fixed to the back form,' 
i' <Q> ) *''0 purpose of lioldinj 

V -J notes or cards, tliej’ may be' 
^ U cut out and pasted at a little 

r ~^ — 5 tlislance from the bottom, 

S ^ obout an inch ; and placed in 

. , "'O''' right situation, tet' 

become flat 

togeaer tf'l 

cZf ! ’ ' ^ "bl’onibr 

connccbns *em tritbapieee ofcardboard.Uf 

r™ 

sZr n ■■ “"■> *0"'. Uro 

me number to each, then determine the dis- 

bo“ dm, pieces of card 

■"''ridth, double dotm half 

^===^ an mch at each end to the foni of ' 

‘he‘>as:;\tioM*:r 

pai>er mjmmcj ® coloured or •white’' 

PoPfr gummed on, and put 
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card at the top of the front to mate it 
set firm and in good form, gumming 
them to mahe tliem -stick fist to both 
back and front , \rlicn this i^ diy the 
nbbon ma} be laced in through the 
lioles, and if a boir be added to each 



comer it inll gi\c a plea-sing finish 
to the whole If the back and front 
are to be connected by a piece of 
cartl board, a stout piece maj be 
marked to the proper form, and it 
raa^ be cut out at about a quarter of 



an inch distance from the mark on 


each side It should then be carcfull) 


cut along the linei> a o so as to pene- 
trate one half the cartl, then cut an-ay 


half the thickness of tUe«!e «tnps at 
tlie side, «o that when bent they may 


not project bejond the edge of the 
middle piece , the two sides may then 
be gummed to the back and front of the 
card rack on each Mdc, md when dry 
Will be found «uffiaemly firm for 
use 
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Ellen —I saw a very pretty pair of card 
racks lately, but they appeared to be bent at 
I le bottom, and not joined like those jou have 
now shown mo , how do you think they were 

put together? 

CliAiiLorrn They were made entirely of 
one picee of Bristol board cut 
‘0 the proper form, and then j 
merely bent and connected at the | 
sides with ribbon as before , and / 

s few gold or embossed ornaments 

added to Bnish them hlarkoiit ' 

the pattern upon some Bristol board, not very 
thick, bind, it -inth gold round 
the edge, cut out the holes for 
the ribbon, fix on the goldoma 
ments, and then bend it across 
'indiace it wiUj the ribbon, add 
It IS don. T *= ’““die, and 

to mak ° y™ how 

“ suspended by nbbons 
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C11ARI.6TTE — We must procure two pieces 
of wood, from 1 cibmct maker, of about sir 
inches m length, two inches 
in breadth, and nearly half ^1 

an inch m thickness, with two divisions sawn 
half way through the thickness, at the distance 
of a quarter of an inch from each side, and of 
the width of the card boanl of which the hack 
and front are made these are to he covered 
Avilh coloured piper and a brass ball screwed 
into each of the four comers Cut out a piece 
of paper large enough for the sides to iold 
over cacli other w hen Tient round the wood, 
let tt he posted over twice and made to meet 
on the side where tliereare no divisions, doub- 
ling It in neatly at the ends, so that it may fold 
over without appeanng thick and awkward 
Witli a bradawl, not quite so thick as the screw 
of the brass bills, make a hole at each comer 
and screw m the balls This completes tlic 
stand 1 must now show you how to connect 
the back and front, which arc made as before, 
with this diflcrence only, a spice of card board 
equal to the depth of the divisions in the stands 
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must Ic left to the bottom of both. The c 

rt.c ns„.,e,ltoj„i„the baelt and front'n 

be cither of a cunrod or angular form. Mi 

upon some atifl- card the tridth of the spi 
'•een the two divisions onlliestands.and 
about „.v mehes in length, and cut it out at ti 
“ub sid, 

ng these linessoas to penetrate hidfra 
though the card and then divide the strip" iit 
small notches, let them be bent towards the out 
aiacRnd the '‘•liolecardiothe 
proper curve. Mark uponc 
rtic Lack and ftnnf nt 
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lade finn either witli gum or glue Some- 
raes a strip of gold jwiper is put on to 



the front of the stand to 
give it ft finished effect 1 
ihmk from havmg seen 
the method of malong up 
these articles jou will be 
able to put togetlier a greit 
Tftnet) of fancy a orbs, and 


nth a little pncUce and ingenuity to iment 


new ones 


Ellen — ^Thank j ou, Charlotte, for all the 
trouble you have taken to eicplam the^e tilings 
1 -shall now make a great many ornamental 
works, for Mamma and all my friends 



TiiE Author of this work bogs respectfully to 
state that he >nll be happy to give further m 
stniction on the arts treatedof m tlus work, to any 
Lad) or Gentlenian who way be desirous of receiv- 
ing the same in London or its unmednte Mcmity 
Applications addres<ed to him at the Pubbshers, 
will receive jmmeebate attention All tliematemls 
recommended in tins work maj be procured from 
him, at the sihio place, where also speamens 
of drawings in the dillmnt styles way be seen , 
and 13 It 13 probable that many persons may wish 
to ha\c original drawwga to study from in pre- 
fetesvee ta tlvc ewgra.'nngs fram them, coataiacd m 
the work tile author begs to state tliat he will be 
happY to supply tlicm upou the shortest notice 
For tlie informacioQ of persons residing at a distance 
from London, the Ibllowing list of prices is sub< 
joined 

A compute «et of colours snimstenaU for £. t d 
Grecian ntmg’ 1 I 0 

Three prugrers ve ftud es of <1 (to 1& 0 

A compUieiet of colours end tuatenals for Jspoa 
Paint n| 1 ] 0 

Tliree stod Mofd tto 15 0 

A complete set of coloors and matenils for 

OneoUITtniiog 1 I 0 

Ibreoelud esof (Ctto 10 S 

A complete set of colours and matenils for 
Meiiotsnt ng 1 1 0 

Threesludesofdtto 10 6 

A complete get of Datenals for Tta&sfentng 10 0 

A complete set of matenaU for JDlavioe 10 6 

One study ofd tto S 0 



